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THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES 


AFTER a relatively peaceful interval of ten years following the 
repeal of the Lloyd Georgian land taxes, the owners of land in 
Great Britain are again threatened with penal taxation. This was 
announced by Mr. Snowden in his Budget speech, and the pro- 
visions for the new tax are embodied in the Finance Bill for the 
t year, although the tax is not to come into operation until 

April x, 1933. The reason, for thus ante-dating the imposition 
of the tax, is that the Chancellor of the Exchequer wanted to 
obtain authority at once to set in motion the machinery for 
Valuation of the land that is to be liable to the tax. It would of 
course have been possible to introduce a separate Bill for this 
purpose, and that would have been the more constitutional 
course. But it would have involved the risk that the House of 
Lords might reject the Bill, whereas by embodying his valuation 
e in a Finance Bill Mr. Snowden escapes that risk. Such a 

may be welcomed by the members of the Labour Party 

and of the Liberal Party, who are in league over the question of 
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taxing land values, but to the Englishman who puts the interests 
of his country before the interests of any political party this piece 
of parliamentary manceuvring only demonstrates how greatly we 
need a second chamber possessed of full legislative powers. 

Mr. Snowden’s scheme is superficially a good deal simpler 
than the scheme which Mr. Lloyd George fathered in 1909 and 
abandoned in 1920. In place of three taxes—the Undeveloped 
Land Duty, the Increment Value Duty, and the Reversion Duty— 
Mr. Snowden proposes only one tax, the ‘ land value tax,’ which 
is to be levied ‘ at the rate of one penny for each pound of the 
land value of every land unit.’ 

After this very concise statement the Finance Bill proceeds 
to give detailed definitions together with detailed instructions 
to the official valuers. These occupy more than twenty pages, 
padded out with the jargon of words that parliamentary draughts- 
men delight in. The ordinary layman will do wisely not to 
struggle to understand these complicated technicalities. It is 
sufficient for him to know that the main purpose of the Bill is 
to put an annual tax of a penny in the pound on the selling value 
of any piece of land, so far as that selling value exceeds the 
agricultural value of the land. On purely agricultural land there 
is to be no tax. In addition, separate units of land with a capital 
value of less than 120/. are to be exempted from the tax. This 
latter exemption, as Mr. Snowden with cynical frankness explained 
to the House of Commons, is granted for the purpose of relieving 
the working man, who possesses a small bit of land, from the 
obligation of paying a tax upon it. The Labour Party does not 
want to tax its own supporters. With various other exemptions 
of a minor character set forth in the Finance Bill, all land in 
private ownership is to be subjected to this new tax. 

The obvious purpose of the tax is to penalise landowners just 
because they own land. This revival of the dogma that the 
ownership of land is a crime requiring fiscal punishment may 
fairly be attributed to the political embarrassments of the present 
Ministry. Possessing only a minority of votes in the House of 
Commons, the Labour Ministry is doomed to an early death if it 
cannot obtain support from the Liberal Party. The taxation of 
land values is the special hobby of Mr. Lloyd George, and it is 
fairly obvious that he has made a bargain with the Labour leaders 
to keep them in office if they will back his hobby. The making 
of this bargain has doubtless been facilitated by the personal 
attitude of Mr. Philip Snowden, who has long had a leaning 
towards the taxation of land values. In addition, the general 
body of the Labour Party probably regards an attack on the 
ownership of land as a strategic move in aid of their general 
attack on the private ownership of all forms of capital. 
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Owners of movable capital will do wisely at the outset to 
recognise this aspect of the political situation. If penal taxation 
or other confiscatory schemes were to be permanently limited to 
land very few Socialists would support the present proposals. 
Socialists derive their dogmas from Karl Marx, whose attack was 
specially directed against industrial capital. The dogmas of the 
land taxers are an inheritance from Henry George, the American 
apostle of the creed that the private ownership of the rent of land 
is the root cause of all the world’s troubles. Henry George had 
no complaint against the private ownership of other forms of 
capital. On the contrary, he was an ardent defender of the 
capitalist. Indeed, one of the merits that he claims for his 
proposed confiscation of rent is that—in addition to ‘ raising 
wages,’ ‘abolishing poverty,’ ‘lessening crime,’ ‘elevating 
morals’ and ‘carrying civilisation to yet nobler heights ’—it 
will ‘ increase the earnings of capital.’ + 

There is thus a fundamental divergence between the creed 
of the land taxers and the creed of the Socialists. Their tem- 
porary coalition in the House of Commons is merely a political 
move. The Liberal land taxers gain because they will get the 
machinery established for the confiscation of land values; the 
Labour-Socialists gain, primarily by being enabled to retain 
office, and in the second place by securing a step forward towards 
their programme for the confiscation of all forms of private 
capital. 

That this step forward will be secured by the Socialists if the 
present scheme for taxing land values becomes law there can be 
no question. The essence of the scheme is that the owner of any 
piece of land is to pay a tax on the capital value of that land. 
But owners of land and owners of other forms of capital are 
constantly changing places. A man may to-day be owning a 
site in Bloomsbury or Belgravia ; a few weeks later he may have 
sold it and invested the proceeds in Government stock or some 
industrial security. He may have sold at a very good price ; 
but under Mr. Snowden’s scheme it is not he who will be taxed, 
but the purchaser of the land who has paid that price to him. 

The injustice of such a form of taxation is so glaring that, if 
it should ever become law, the Socialists would promptly demand 
—and with a fair show of reason—that the same tax must be 
extended to all owners of capital. It is well that the public 
should realise this essential feature of the taxation of land values. 
If once we permit the imposition of an unjust tax on one form 
of property, every form of property will become liable to the 
risk of similar injustice. 

The general argument of the land taxers is that private 

1 Henry George, Progress and Poverty, p. 288 (authorised edition). 
TT2 
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property in land means that a minority of individuals are able 
to use the land of the country for their personal benefit to the 
injury of the rest of the community. In the more rhetorical 
phraseology that the apostles of this doctrine have inherited from 
Henry George, ‘ the people are denied the right of access to the 
land that God gave them.’ As a matter of fact, over a large 
part of England the land that God gave to the people would 
have been worthless if the owners for centuries past had not 
improved it. Nor would it be possible for the owners of land 
to derive any benefit from the greater part of their possessions 
unless they allowed other people to have access to the land as 
tenants or as labourers. The owner of 10,000 acres would not 
have a very comfortable life if he remained alone in the centre 
of his estate with a barbed wire fence all round it. 

It is perfectly true that some landowners have sometimes 
used their position in a manner injurious to the reasonable 
interests of other people. Landowners are not the only people 
who have thus failed in their moral obligations to their fellow- 
men; but where this abuse of the power of private ownership 
does occur, surely the proper way of dealing with it is by such 
alterations in the law as may be required to meet the actual 
situation. As a matter of fact, in the last twenty years several 
Acts of Parliament have been passed which strictly limit the 
rights of landowners where they may possibly conflict with the 


general interests of the community. If, for example, a local 
authority requires land for some public purpose—a _ school, 
street improvements, housing schemes, allotments, and so on— 
it can with the consent of a Government department take the 
land it wants, and the owner, under an Act of I919, cannot 
receive more than the price at which the land would be valued 
for estate duty. That is fair to both parties, the general public 
and the private landowner, and practically disposes of the 
alleged grievance that landowners can prevent the community 
from having access to land. : 

Another point which advocates of the special taxation of 
land values constantly urge is that the landowner profits by the 
increased value which his land acquires owing to improvements 
made by public authorities. In particular stress is laid on the 
increased value added to agricultural land by public expenditure 
on new roads. That is a reasonable point, though it overlooks 
the fact that in some cases these new roads may lower the value 
of land in particular regions by making it less attractive to 
persons seeking a residence in the country for the sake of rural 
quiet. At any rate, this matter is being fully dealt with in the 
Town Planning Bill now before Parliament. This Bill provides 
that where land has increased in value owing to expenditure by 
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public authorities the full amount of that increase is to be taken 
from the owner. This method of dealing with the matter at 
least has the merit of being direct and straightforward. 

How are these two problems of private ownership affected 
by the proposed tax on land values? In neither case has the 
new tax any direct relation to the problem which the advocates 
of the tax pretend that it will solve. Take first the case of land 
that is wanted by a public authority. The proposed tax on all 
land having an urban value—with the exception of the specially 
favoured small properties—would fall with equal severity on an 
owner who was willing to sell his land at a reasonable price, and 
on an owner who was holding back his land and refusing to sell 
except under compulsion. It is true that the tax might induce 
the latter person to change his mind ; but his land could in any 
case under the Act of 1919 be acquired by the local authority at 
a just price. So that the local authority would gain nothing 
from the new tax, and the man who had refused to sell volun- 


tarily would lose nothing. The only person to lose would be the 
owner who was willing to sell ; he would be subjected to a penal 
tax for all time. 

As regards the second point, that some owners of land profit 
unfairly from increased values due to local improvements paid 
for by local authorities, the Snowden tax again fails to deal with 
the matter. In the first place, the tax as now proposed—namely, 
an annual penny in the pound on the capital value—would only 
intercept a portion of the extra value accruing to the land, thus 
leaving untouched the greater part of the unfairness involved in 
a private owner profiting by public expenditure. Worse still, 
the same tax would fall with at least equal severity on owners 
whose property had received no benefit from the public improve- 
ment, and even on owners who had suffered losses as the result 
of that improvement. 

Thus two of the main arguments for the special taxation of 
land values are seen to be entirely irrelevant to the real facts. 

The land taxers may reply that at any rate the proposed 
tax would have the effect of inducing many people to sell their 
land rather than face the continued burden of the tax. This is 
true, but is it fair? Is it fair to select a particular form of 
property and to subject the owner of it to a special tax because 
somebody else may want to buy that property ? If this device 
is to be used to bring land into the market at lower prices, why 
not also apply it to houses? To most people the house is much 
more important than the piece of land on which it rests. Except 
in a few very highly valued areas in London, and other large 
towns, the cost of the site is insignificant in comparison with the 
cost of the house. The only way to cheapen houses is to reduce 
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the cost of building. That means reducing either the interest 
on capital, or the profits of the builder or the wages of the work- 
people employed—or all three. 

As regards the relative insignificance of the cost of land in 
housing schemes, the present writer, speaking in the House of 
Commons in March 1906, gave a concrete illustration which may 
here be quoted. It was a case of a then recently completed 
housing scheme near London, The land cost 4ool. per acre, and 
seventeen houses per acre had been placed on the land at a cost 
for building of 300/. apiece. Taking interest at 5 per cent., the 
yearly cost of the site of each house works out to 1/. 3s. 6d., the 
cost of building to 15/.. Since those days the cost of building has 
risen enormously, and the cost of land has not in most places 
risen to anything like the same extent, so that the relative 
insignificance of the value of the site compared with the value 
of the house is even greater now than it then was. It is therefore 
perfectly futile to suggest that the cost of housing could be 
appreciably lowered by the taxation of land values. 


Indeed, in some cases the proposed tax might have the. 


opposite effect. Under present conditions it frequently happens 
that land in country districts can be acquired on very moderate 
terms for building purposes. But if a new tax is to be im- 
posed as a permanent charge on the site value the speculative 
builder, or whoever else is responsible for the housing scheme, will 
naturally be inclined to pass on the charge to his tenants. 

In many other directions the proposed tax will have an in- 
jurious instead of a beneficial effect. By universal agreement one 
of the most regrettable features of modern building developments 
is the way in which our countryside is being spoilt by the erection 
of cheap and ugly houses along the edges of main roads. The 
process is known as ‘ribbon development,’ and protests, which 
are entirely ineffective, are constantly being made against its 
continued extension. But the proposed new tax will certainly 
aggravate the situation. That tax is to be levied on the difference 
between the purely agricultural value of land and its value for 
urban purposes. The ribbons of land adjoining main roads 
undoubtedly now possess a distinct urban value, and will therefore 
become liable to the new tax. The result will be to give the 
owner an additional motive for selling as quickly as he can, and 
more and more miles of our roads will be spoilt by ribbon 
development. 

Similar considerations apply to the equally important matter 
of the preservation of private parks and gardens. Our parks and 
gardens stand out among the glories of England. No other 
country possesses on the same scale such treasures of peaceful 


beauty. They are the product of the Englishman’s love of 
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flowers and trees and grassland. Many of these beautiful pos- 
sessions, though they belong to private persons, bring pleasure 
to the general public. Most landowners allow the public to 
have free admission to their private parks, even though that 
privilege is sometimes shamelessly abused by the depositing of 
litter. As regards private gardens, these often face on to a public 
road, so that passers-by are able to get more than a glimpse of 
the flowers. 

Will these treasures remain if Mr. Snowden’s tax becomes 
law? The owners of parks and residents in country houses are 
not people of unlimited means,. At present they are able to keep 
up their properties because there are no special tax burdens upon 
them. Local rates press upon buildings rather than upon gardens 
or parklands, and income tax, Schedule A, is only charged upon 
the estimated annual yield of the property. The new tax is a 
very different matter. It is an annual tax upon capital values. 
Many of our most beautiful parks are within easy distance of 
towns or of districts where building is in progress. The official 
valuer would therefore be bound to record that a large part of 
the park, or perhaps the whole of it, had an urban value which 
was taxable. In the same way the owner of a country house 
whose garden sloped down to the road would become liable to 
the Snowden tax on the site value of his garden. 

The Snowden tax sounds small at first utterance—only a 
penny in the pound. But the penny is levied, not on the annual, 
but on the capital value of the property. Taking interest at 
5 per cent., that means a tax of 1s. 8d. on the income supposed 
to be derivable from the land. In the case of parks and gardens 
no actual income is received, but the owner would have to pay 
every year this new capital value tax on the figures set down by 
the official valuer. It is fairly certain that when faced with 
this additional burden many owners of parks and gardens would 
succumb to the temptation to sell their property for building 
sites. And this would happen most frequently just in those very 
Tegions where the preservation of open spaces is most needed— 
namely, in the vicinity of towns ; for there the valuation of the 
land would be higher and the tax would be heavier. 

As a particular example of the grave dangers that this tax 
involves, the case of the Temple Gardens has frequently been 
teferred to in the Press. These gardens bordering on the Thames 
Embankment are one of the glories of London. They might be 
described as a bit of Hyde Park on the edge of the City. For 
building purposes their value must be immense. They would 
form a magnificent site for a towering block of commercial offices. 
Consequently a tax on the capital value of this ground would 
mean a very serious annual charge upon the finances of the Inner 
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and of the Middle Temple. The charge might be so serious that 
the Benchers would feel compelled to sell. 

A similar consideration applies to Gray’s Inn Garden, facing 
on to Theobald’s Road. This is a beautiful stretch of green grass 
and graceful trees which has not only scenic but also historic 
value, for the garden was laid out in the days of Queen Elizabeth 
by Francis Bacon and still contains a catalpa tree that he planted. 
The garden used to be shut off from Theobald’s Road by a high 
brick wall, but a few years ago the Benchers of the Inn, out of 
public spirit, pulled down the brick wall and substituted iron 
railings, so that passers-by might look in and get a whiff of the 
beauties of the garden. The north end of this garden would 
provide a splendid site for commercial buildings, and if the Inn 
is to be taxed year by year on this valuable site the Benchers 
might find it necessary to sell the land in order to escape the tax. 

Another matter which the enthusiastic land taxers seem to 
have altogether overlooked is the question of privately owned 
playing-fields. According to a statement made by Sir Lawrence 
Chubb, secretary of the Commons, Open Spaces and Footpaths 
Preservation Society, there are within the area of Greater London 
alone no fewer than 13,000 acres of privately owned land used 
as playing-fields. The site value of this land is certainly consider- 
able, and if it is to be taxed on that value much of it will have 
to be sold. On the other hand, where land used as a playing- 
field is owned by a public authority it will be exempt from the 
new tax. This means that people are to be penalised for playing 
upon open land unless it has been previously bought up by some 
public authority. Mr. Snowden has apparently overlooked the 
fact that, if the public authority bought the land at a commercial 
value, the private owner has already got away with the loot. 

That the threat of the new tax will induce many private 
owners to part with their land is certain, and if they succeed 
in selling it to a public authority the State will get no revenue out 


of the tax. In the same way, if owners of big estates break up 
their land and sell it in plots valued at less than 120/., the tax 


will cease to be operative and the State will obtain no revenue. 
In any case, the effect of the tax, if ever it comes into operation, 
must be to lower the value of all privately owned land. For, 
though purely agricultural land may for the moment be exempt, 
the spreading of urban life into rural districts is now proceeding 
so rapidly, owing to the development of motor traffic, that land 
which to-day is exempted as purely agricultural may five years 
hence be officially recorded as shaving an urban value, usd taxed 
as such. 


To appreciate the full rive of the new tax it has to be 
remembered that the tax does not end with the penny in the 
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pound formulated in the present Finance Bill. Both Mr. Snowden 
and Mr. Lloyd George made it clear that they regarded the new 
valuation, which has to precede the new tax, as an instrument to 
enable local authorities to transfer their rates to land values. 
The idea that the whole burden of the rates could be transferred 
to the bare land, apart from the buildings upon it, may be dis- 
missed at once as a fantastic dream, Even a tax of 100 per cent. 
on land values would not suffice to provide the revenues required 
by local authorities. But this fact would not deter some local 
authorities from shifting a large portion of the burden of local 
rates from house property to land property. 

At the same time it is more than probable that a Labour 
Government, backed by Lloyd Georgian Liberals, might at any 
moment increase Mr. Snowden’s penny to twopence or threepence 
or more. Thus, with the double risk of an increased charge for 
local rates and an increased national tax, the owners of land 
values would do wisely to prepare themselves—if Mr. Snowden’s 
scheme becomes law—for an even heavier burden than the extra 
income tax of 1s. 8d. which his scheme involves. It is important, 
moreover, to add that the figure of 1s. 8d. is only reached on the 
supposition that the land to be taxed is actually yielding a 
revenue of 5 per cent. on its assessed value. In many cases it 
would be yielding a much smaller revenue than this, and in some 
cases no revenue at all; but the tax of a penny in the pound on 
the capital value would still be payable year by year. Even if 
hundreds of millions of pounds were to roll into the: Treasury 
as the result of the tax, that would not justify such absolute dis- 
regard for fair play. 

As a matter of fact, the revenue that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is likely to get from his proposed new tax is quite 
insignificant in comparison with the total expenditure of the 
country. So far as figures are available, a penny in the pound on 
all the capital land values brought within the scope of the tax 
would not yield more than about 5,000,000/, a year ; our national 


expenditure in the current year will approach, and may even 
exceed, 900,000,000/. Nor will the 5,000,o00/. be a net figure. 
The country will first have to pay the cost of valuation. 

The Financial Memorandum attached to the Finance Bill 
states that the valuation ‘ will be a work of magnitude, the cost 
of which cannot be estimated with precision,’ and goes on to put 
the figure for the cost of the professional and clerical staff that 
would have to be engaged at something between 1,000,000/. and 
1,500,002/., spread over the current year and the next two years. 


The Memorandum also states that there would have to be some 
additional staff employed in the administrative and legal depart- 
ments of the Board of Inland Revenue, but that the cost of this 
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would be relatively small. This is certainly a very modest esti- 
mate. According to Mr. Snowden’s own statement, the number 
of separate hereditaments which will have to be valued is between 
10,000,000 and 12,000,000. If these figures are accurate, then 
the official estimate of something between 1,000,000/. and 
1,500,000/,.as the main cost of valuation means that the work 
of valuing each separate piece of land would cost only about half 
a crown. When one takes account of the enormous complexity 
of the valuation, under the conditions laid down in the Finance 


Bill, such a figure is absolutely grotesque. The proposed valua-* 


tion is more likely to cost 10,000,000/. than 1,000,000/. In 
addition, a very heavy burden will be placed upon private land- 
owners, who in numberless cases will find it imperative to employ 
technical advisers to deal with the figures set down by the 
official valuers. Frequently, also, cases will occur in which legal 


appeals will be necessary. 


No sound financier—and in many ways Mr, Snowden is one: 


of the soundest of our financiers—would dream of imposing such 
a burden as this upon the country for the sake of such a small 
revenue as his particular tax might yield. The real purpose of 
the scheme, as he made clear in his Budget speech, is to prepare 
the way for the complete nationalisation of the land of the king- 
dom. But if it is desirable to nationalise land, surely the present 
owners are entitled to receive a full and fair price for the land 
they are compelled to part with. Twenty-one years ago, as Lord 
Dynevor has pointed out in a letter to The Times, this was 


Mr. Snowden’s own view. Speaking in the House of Commons: 


on July 4, 1910, he said: 


If we, as Socialists, had complete control of the matter of formulating 
the legislation submitted to this House, we should endeavour to secure 
revenue, not by increment upon land or taxing land values or monopoly 
value of licensed premises, but in a much more effective way that would 
not inflict as much hardship upon the individual as is attempted by means 
of taxation. I would give the present landowners every penny of the 
present value of their land. The State would then resume the ownership, 
and you would have settled for all time the question of future increment. 


It is curious that Mr. Snowden. should have so completely 
changed his views in twenty-one years. Perhaps the explanation 
is that, just as he foresaw in 1910 the practical defects of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme for taxing increment values, so now 
—with the responsibilities of the national exchequer upon his 
shoulders—he sees the financial disasters that would follow if 
the State were to buy up all the land of the kingdom and try to 
manage it. To avoid that disaster he now proposes a scheme of 


frank confiscation. Owners of land are to be picked out for penal’ 


taxation which may amount to anything up to 100 per cent. of 
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the value of their property, although their rights of ownership 
are derived from social customs and civic laws established for 
centuries. They are to be taxed not only on that portion of the 
value of the land which might be attributed to the growth of the 
community or to public improvements, but also on the improve- 
ments which they themselves have made at their own expense. 

Nor has this gigantic scheme of robbery even the merit of 
being universal in its application. Again in defiance of his 
previous opinions, Mr. Snowden proposes that the smaller land- 
owners are to be exempt from his tax. What he said on this 
point in 1913 was set out in a leading article in The Times on 
May 6last. In condemning the proposal which Mr. Lloyd George 
was putting forward at that time for the exemption of small 
properties from the still existing land value duties, Mr. Snowden 
then said : 


— wv ™ F ——=T FV 2 Sew = hh SlhlUcTTlCUCOUP 


The Land Taxes were recommended to us because it was intended that 
they should tax something which was not the creation of any individual 
but the creation of the community. . . . What we are going to say now 
is that it is not wrong for a man to steal from the community, provided 
his income is not more than 3/. a week, but the moment he gets beyond 
that point he is a thief. 


Yet to-day Mr, Snowden is doing exactly the same thing 
himself. His land tax scheme is based on the assumption that 
it is justifiable for the State to confiscate the property of all 
owners of land, except those whose property is valued at less 
than 120/. The poor man may ‘steal’ from the community and 
keep his plunder; the rich man will be compelled to surrender 
to the State all that he has ‘ stolen.’ 

It is curious that a man with Mr. Snowden’s clear brain 
should have been compelled by political forces to produce a 
scheme which violates, not only the fundamental principles of 
equity and fair play, but is even inconsistent with the principles 
of the creed to which it professes to give effect. Neither on 
historical, nor moral, nor economic grounds can the new tax be 
justified. 

HAROLD Cox. 
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SEA TRAINING: THE NEED FOR 
IMPROVEMENT 


To the United Kingdom the British seaman has ever been of first 
consequence ; for has he not proved in himself to be the active 
instrument in overseas exploration, conquest, settlement and 
commerce, with the consequence of an Empire expansion and 
world-wide influence ? May it not be truly claimed that the history 
of our Empire is in fact that of its seamen, and in accordance with 
their relative superiority over foreign contemporaries so the 
fortunes of our Empire waxed and waned ? In the periods of the 
Spanish Armada and the Battle of Trafalgar, when the fate of 
Great Britain hinged on the issue of a single sea action, the 
enemy’s numerical advantages of fleet tonnage, guns, and men 
were outbalanced by the superiority of the British personnel— 
namely, the officers and men of the Royal Navy and the merchant 
service working together. History repeated itself at the Battle 
of Tsushima, when, under the leadership of Togo (an old Worcester 
cadet), the better manned Japanese fleet conquered its numeri- 
cally stronger Russian opponent. It was the men, and not the 
material, that gained the day. 

Walled towns, stoned arsenals, and armouries, good races of horses, 
chariots of war, elephants and the like . . . all this is but a sheep ina 
lion’s skin, except the breed and disposition of the people be stout and 
war-like. (BAcON.) 

The Empire was built by deeds, not words. Neither treaties 
nor formulz prove reliable substitutes whereon to stake the great 
heritage of which we are trustees. ‘In the event of any conflict 
Britain’s Navy is Britain itself,’ said the Prime Minister (Octo- 
ber II, 1929), and he might have added, by reason of our diminish- 
ing warship tonnage, that in a future conflict an integral part of the 
senior service is Britain’s merchant fleet. The Red Ensign on the 
Cenotaph speaks for itself: ‘ For military service rendered.’ 

In the late war 18,000 merchant officers (of all branches) and 
70,000 men (seamen and firemen) served in His Majesty’s ships: 
941 of the former and 5452 of the latter were killed. Over 3400 
merchant craft (including trawlers and yachts) were commis- 
sioned under the White Ensign: 2197 ships under the Red 
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Ensign were sunk by enemy action and about a further goo 
damaged ; 15,883 members of their crews perished. The extent 
of military dependence of the nation on the merchant service 
personnel, therefore, must be envisaged in the curriculum of 
future officers. The Royal Naval Reserve, established in 1853, 
is indeed a qualified recognition of this basic fact; though it 
must be admitted that merchant officers have been given naval 
training hitherto with a view to their possible recruitment into 
the Navy, not because such special training was considered 
necessary for normal service in merchant ships during a war period. 
But, as all the world knows now, the merchant ship is the one 
target all the time, and need be the only target if unarmed or 
inefficiently manned. But the Royal Naval Reserve is not yet, 
in December 1930, with its 1140 officers, at the strength of June 
1914. On June 1, 1914, Royal Naval Reserve officers (executive) 
numbered 1255 ; on September 30, 1918, 5570. This latter figure 
should be the minimum trained for future emergencies. 

To the lay mind considerations of training apprentices and 
cadets are limited probably to mere navigational competency 
plus such administrative ability as requisite for transaction of 
ship’s business. If nothing further is required, a prescription 
could be very easily made up ; in fact, the present Board of Trade 
examination for officers might be deemed sufficiently compre- 
hensive, but to the experienced mariner, as presumably likewise to 
the student of history, training must envisage in addition to 
routine responsibilities those of an exceptional nature which arise 
in times of national emergencies, and hence the degree of efficiency 
of the foreigner in every respect must be ascertained and compared 
with our own before a training system can be devised. The 
seaman competes—more so than in any other vocation—directly 
with the foreigner. A lawyer, doctor, or tradesman may lose his 
custom to his better mannered or more competent countryman 
and the business remain in the country, whereas the seaman 
would lose the business and profits to a foreigner. Father 
Neptune knows no favourites of country, creed or colour, and 
within his domain simply rules that, in the words of Gibbon, 
‘the winds and waves are on the side of the ablest navigator.’ 
Passengers and merchants patronise the best disciplined ship 
tegardless of national flags. Despatch, cleanliness, civility, 
prompt and unpilfered delivery of cargo. reflect the quality of 
those in charge of the ship, and likewise that of those who are 
responsible for the appointment and training of officers. Con- 
fidence or condemnation follow in accordance with the degree of 
merit displayed in the performance of these tasks, and herein lies 
the reputation of the respective countries. Seamen are the 
nation’s standard-bearers. Trade follows the flag. Thus the 
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attainment of a higher degree of training than that of any com- 
petitor should be the accepted criterion. Hence, quite apart from 
any consideration of possible wars, this purely economic factor 
compels a comparison of foreign systems with that of our own, 

Since the Great War in all countries native ownership of 
the means of transport has been regarded as a crucial national 
problem, and the near future will witness unexampled rivalry in 
this respect. Dependence on alien transport services would be as 
disastrous as dependence on alien military protection. Moreover, 
evolution in warfare compels merchant ships to embody in them- 
selves the spirit and means of their own defence. This is in fact 
already in evidence abroad, as the curricula of foreign training 
systems testify, and must be recognised without reservation as a 
competitive responsibility to be fulfilled, or prospective defeat 
tacitly admitted. No nation in the world’s history was ever so 
critically dependent upon merchant ships for the bare necessaries 
with which to sustain life as is Great Britain to-day. 

The British merchant fleet cannot thrive without discrimina- 
tion of those who enter it. It cannot afford to enlist those who 
simply drift into it as a last resource, nor to lose those who 
voluntarily and eagerly desire the life but nevertheless throw it 
up by reason of incompatible conditions or shipmates. Conscious 
effort from the outset is the keynote to success. The psychological 
or personal equation in ship-work dominates all others. In no 
other sphere of human activity does the word of an individual to 
similar extent and so instantly affect life and property. 

Here it is advisable to view the prospect through youthful 
eyes. An ample recruitment of the best type may surely be 
assumed : that the racial aptitude is unimpaired was sufficiently 
demonstrated in the late war. But we must cater for youth as the 
Creator has fashioned him—or fail. The youngster lives in the 
present rather than in the future: his immediate environment 
decides his path. A fair wind to anywhere because the wind is 
fair captures his fancy; destination is of lesser consequence 0 
long as the going is good. The exceptional characteristics of sea 
life instantly react on the beginner and bias his attitude and 
outlook towards the career before a chance may be afforded him 
to grasp realities and opportunities. He is in his most impres- 
sionable age—responsive, quick to learn, easily disillusioned. A 
seaman finds his place of business and home identical one with the 
other : his business colleagues and playmates one and the same. 

A seaman is not simply a member of a calling ; he is one of 4 
team, or, in small ships, you might say a member of a family. 
In a human group such as a ship’s company, where circumstances 
compel all to eat, sleep and work within constant visual contact 
with each other, one black sheep seems a multiplied evil and creates 
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friction among the best of ship’s companies, who have to bear 
with his moods and share between them his spell of duty 
without extra remuneration if he is indolent or sick. In brief, 
the seaman on or off duty has no choice of society outside the 
circle of his fellow-workmen ; hence technical efficiency alone is an 
inadequate criterion of suitability. Temperament and character 
and physique are inseparable major considerations to comfort, 
efficiency, and even to the safety of the ship’s community. 

An increasing percentage, over 23 per cent., of future officers 
are at present serving the preliminary four years’ qualifying service 
before the mast. Throughout this initial period and at his most 
receptive age the prospective candidate should be freed from 
example and influences which can but engraft habits and language 
unsuitable to higher status. Obviously no facilities exist in a 
ship’s forecastle for these youngsters’ education, recreation, or 
companionship suitable to their age. Their duties of uninspiring 
manual labour can only tend to dwarf body and mind. Again, 
man and boy before the mast must, by the existing convention 
between the Shipping Federation and the Seamen’s Union, be a 
trade unionist—a condition which the writer has no wish to 
criticise ; but that embryo officers should have a trade unionist’s 
psychology is objectionable, in that it may subordinate ship 
discipline to the dictation of sectarian interests and render the 
operation of the ship inefficient and uneconomic, even to the 
loss of the entire merchant fleet. In several countries—Russia, 
Australia, the United States, France—the combined action of 
officers and men in organised disputes can be attributed to the 
consignment of the future officer to a prolonged intimate associa- 
tion with those whom he was destined to command. The officer 
candidate, usually on entering fifteen to sixteen years of age, 
should not be subjected at this period to outside pressure any more 
than a student at college. He is but a schoolboy not yet ripe for 
enforced enlistment into a combative sect whose power is pro- 
portionate solely to its numerical strength. It is the duty of 
those who expect from him loyal service to see to it that he shall 
acquire in the first instance the rudiments of professional know- 
ledge and practice and that he shall be enabled to further his 
general education. It is instructive to note that Russia, the 
United States, and France have recently radically revised their 
training systems so as to include the innovation of sea-going 
schools, selection before entry by preliminary medical examina- 
tion of those who wish to become officers, continued education 
and ample provision for sport—in fact, a conscious effort to obtain 
the best of the breed and make the most of it. One of our most 
important recommendations is, therefore, that officer candidates 
for the British merchant service should live entirely apart from 
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the men from the beginning of their sea career in groups no 
smaller than the number required for two football teams ! 
‘. The duties of the officer on the navigation bridge require 
first-rate physical qualities, particularly visual and aural. Rapid 
changes from tropical heat to wintry blasts try even a sound 
constitution. In the fast-moving vessels of to-day approaching 
and crossing the congested trade routes the measure of safety 
is proportionate to the keenness of sight or hearing of the man who 
orders the turn of helm and the speed as occasion requires. Speedy 
transit is the demand and as much an obsession in ocean travel 
as on land or in the air. Multiple screws, stream-line rudders, 
echo-sounding, wireless position finding, and automatic steering 
are primarily intended to negative resistances or causes for delay 
and maintenance of continuous full speed. Modern invention, 
in simplifying certain navigational problems, has nevertheless 
amplified others. It has augmented the responsibilities of the 
navigator in charge. From him to whom much is given, much is 


expected ! 


It is not until about middle age that the importance of a sound consti- 
tution becomes most evident, when a shipmaster, for many consecutive 
hours or even several days, may have to con his ship along a foggy coastline 
or through Atlantic ice. Likewise, in the event of salvage, damage to ship 
or cargo by sea, fire or collision, it is obvious that if the master or his officers 
lack physical stamina to sustain long strenuous hours, no matter how 
excellent the crew may otherwise be, the issue must inevitably be unsuc- 
cessful, if not disastrous. Probably in no other vocation does the safety of 
so much life and property hinge on the correct exercise of an individual 
judgment in the course of daily routine as in that of a shipmaster or officer 
on the bridge.* 


At present an eyesight test (including colour vision) is the sole 
physical test, regarding which the Secretary of the Board of 
Trade said in reply to a question in the House of Commons, 
June 23, 1924: ‘It is possible that a candidate may pass the 
Board of Trade sight test even if blind in one eye.’ 

An exceptional recorded instance of official attention to 
physical fitness is the recent animadversion—since removed 
on appeal—on the Nelson Line owners and their steamship 
Highland Hope’s master in that the latter was seventy-five years 
old?: ‘a man whose age was such that he could not reasonably 
be expected to withstand the mental and physical strain . . ./ 
etc. Hence the Board of Trade acknowledges the need of 
physical fitness, but declines the responsibility * of ensuring it in 


2 R.U.SI. Journal, August 1923. 

* The Times, May 8, 1931. 

* The Board of Trade is, under the Merchant Shipping Act, alone authorised 
‘ to facilitate the making of apprentices to the sea service.’ 
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officer candidates. We ask, with respect, why not ‘ Practise 
what you preach’? The above stricture is all the more extra- 
ordinary since the minimum age of officers was raised last January, 
curtailing by two years the wage-earning period of the pensionless 
merchant service officer. 

Sight, if simply below the normal and restorable by aid of 
glasses (permissible in certain foreign countries), is a less insidious 
danger, in the writer’s opinion, than imperfect hearing. The 
British Medical Journal, November ‘1929, p. 826; states ‘ that 
among 100 average people doing their usual work there are 
14 definitely sick and 35 others unfit to the extent which pre- 
vented them maintaining their full efficiency.’ This would seem 
to be confirmed by the latest Registrar-General’s Decennial 
Report, issued 1927, which states ‘ that apart from his more than 
fourfold greater liability to death from violence or accident the 
[British] seaman’s mortality from disease exceeds the average by 
488 per cent.’ Many of the principal companies conduct a. 
medical examination of their own officers and men, but this does 
not prohibit those rejected from serving in other ships; and 
safety under the Rule of the Road is dependent on its observance 
by one ship as much as the other. A medical examination, 
which is in force in all other countries, is therefore recommended 
for future British officers. 

Navigation is defined as ‘ the art of sailing on the sea.’ It 
must also be recognised that navigation is an art based on science, 
and the finest uncultivated genius would no more ‘secure pre- 
dominance in navigation than. it'would produce great painting, 
great statuary, or great music. Its successful practice goes hand 
in hand with experienced seamanship. | Precise calculations based 
on definitely certain factors are linked with estimations based 
on personal experience and perception. The direction and force 
of the wind on the surface current in which the ship travels, 
the direction and force of the wind on the ship herself in relation 
to her course and speed, the scend of the waves—all these have to 
be assessed on the wisdom, the result of the training, of the 
navigator.. 

The importance of training is therefore fundamental and the 
type and. scope of education required in cadets and apprentices 
of the highest moment. A brief comparison of the systems in 

* Lascars excluded and also British seamen who have left the sea or those 
who die on shore. I am enabled, through the courtesy of His Excellency the 
German Ambassador, to quote some figures which show a much lower rate of 
mortality for German seamen. Of 59,424 seamen insured against sickness in 
1929 there were 126 deaths—o-21 per cent. The figures of the general mortality 
for 1929 are not available, but in 1928 there were in Germany 739,520 deaths— 
4€,, 0°01 per cent. of the population. Assuming that the general mortality in 
1929 did not differ much from that in 1928, the mortality of seamen in Germany 


exceeded the average by some 20 per cent.—less than half the British figure. 
Vor, CIX—No. 652 uu 
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use in Great Britain and in foreign countries is therefore necessary 
to an understanding of the problem. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Compulsory examination was instituted in 1850, since when a 


colour and distant vision test has been added.® 

There are two broad channels open to candidates for officers’ 
certificates : one vid any of the recognised nautical schools, and 
the other by going direct to sea into a foreign-going vessel as 
apprentice, or as boy before the mast. In the former the period 
of pupilage is allowed to count as part-time (not exceeding 
twelve months) of the qualifying four years’ sea service necessary 
before the candidate may sit for examination. Recognised 
schools are : 

(2) H.M.S.. Conway, H.M.S. Worcester, and the Nautical 
College, Pangbourne (fees about 140/. per annum), the principal 
schools for officer candidates, and two years in these count as one 
year’s sea service ; also the training-ship Mercury (fees about 65/. 
per annum). 

(0) In the following three to six months’ service may be 
allowed ; they are under supervision of the Ministries of Education 
or Health or the Home Office, and financed, without cost to candi- 
date, out of State or rate funds : Training-ships Arethusa, Cornwall, 
Exmouth, Indefatigable, Mars, Warspite ; and.on shore, Lanca- 
shire and National Sea-Training Home and Watts Naval School. 
A continuous full-time education, generally for two years, is 
provided for pupils from elementary schools. The majority of 
these pupils enter and remain lower-deck ratings in the mer- 
chant service or Royal Navy. They have nevertheless sufficient 
training and opportunity to become officers if they possess the 
application. A considerable number in the aggregate, including 
those from the technical schools in class (c), become officers. 

(c) Technical schools (non-residential) include: Smith Junior 
Nautical School, Cardiff; Boulevard Nautical School, Hull; 
Royal Technical School, Glasgow; Watt Memorial School, 
Greenock ; Leith Nautical College; London County Council 
School, Poplar; Robert Gordon College, Aberdeen; Cardiff 
Technical College ; also others at the principal seaports. There 
is also the Gravesend Sea School, financed by the Shipping Federa- 
tion and assisted by a Government grant of 6/. per pupil. 

The Shipping Federation also assist about 300 apprentices 
per annum in going direct to sea. According to the Mercantile 


5 Boys and ordinary and able seamen are subject to no examination in respect 
of health or skill. It is proposed to introduce an examination in boat-work. 
and lookouts in passenger ships are selected by officers from 


Quartermasters 
personal knowledge of their suitability. 
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Navy List for 1930, the number of youths first sent into the 
merchant service by all training establishments in the United 
Kingdom during 1929 was 1264. A percentage of these boys, not 
specified, but not a great one, went into the engineering and 
catering departments. Upon leaving the above-mentioned 
schools the ex-pupils and those other boys who proceed direct to 
sea share a common experience in all respects throughout the 
necessary qualifying sea service. Those who can afford it go as 
apprentices, the others before the mast. A premium for appren- 
ticeship is charged in many companies, but a wage is always 
given of about 2/, per month. Certain companies have systems 
of encouraging the apprentices to keep up the knowledge pre- 
viously acquired : ¢.g., Messrs. Alfred Holt in particular study the 
boy’s future on this point. 


In his periods ashore he attends Alfred Holt’s school of instruction, 
where the work of his previous voyage is overhauled and preparation made 
for his next voyage’s study. He also attends the signalling school or the 
rigging loft for further instruction in wire and rope splicing and canvas 
sewing. (Mr. Brian Heatucore, of Messrs. Alfred Holt.) 


The New Zealand Shipping Company carry thirty-five cadets 
in each of their steamships Devon, Northumberland, and West- 
moreland. A doctor and physical training instructor are carried. 
Premium, 50/., of which 44/. is returned as wages. The British 
India Steam Navigation Company carry thirty-nine cadets in 
their steamships Australia and Nardana. Premium, 52/. ros. ; 
Wages given, 2/. per month. The British Tanker Company also 
Tequire study by their apprentices of technical subjects. In no 
ships, however, is a naval instructor carried, and in about 80 per 
cent. of ships the future officer, be he apprentice, boy, ordinary 
seaman or able seaman, is left entirely to his.own devices and 
resources, and his period of sea service is passed doing the same 
work as the forecastle hands. Two apprentices per ship is gene- 
rally the number carried. They have cabin accommodation and 
mess with the officers. Boys are usually berthed apart from the 
men, but there is no law on this point. Ordinary seamen live in 
the forecastle. 

There is yet a third channel of entry to an officer’s position 
—namely, service as carpenter, sailmaker, cook, steward, etc. 
The Board of Trade Regulations read : 


Candidates whose service has been performed in capacities other than 
apprentice, midshipman, cadet, ordinary seaman or able seaman—e.g. 
men who have served as carpenter or sailmaker, or as cook in small vessels 
where cooking is only part of a man’s duty—will be required to satisfy the 
examiner or the Board of Trade that they have, during the whole time 
claimed, performed. deck duties in addition to their own particular work. 
» + » Such service will only be accepted as equivalent to two-thirds of the 

vU2 
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time served as ordinary deck-hand. : Wireless operators also, who have 
performed deck duties in addition, may count two-thirds of such service as 
qualifying service. 

On completion of the four years’ service practically every candi- 
date, irrespective of original channel of entry, proceeds to a 
technical school, when after two to four months’ preparation the 
great majority obtain their. certificates (second mate).® 


FRANCE ? 
“Public. opinion was indifferent,’ writes Lieutenant, Louis 


Grichard in Brassey’s Annual, 1930, ‘ but now has awakened the 


old keenness for naval life.’ The public conscience being stirred, 
the Government got a move on and appointed a French Minister 
for the Merchant Navy, who stated in November 1930 : 


The problem of the merchant navy is definitely one of the international 
kind. The creation for the first time in France of a Ministry of the 
Merchant Navy is the seal set by the Government on the importance of the 
mercantile fleet to the country in general. It maintains the prestige of the 
French flag all over the world and helps to incline the trade balance 
towards the right side. The French people have begun to take a greater 
interest in maritime questions and to realise the importance of the merchant 
navy. In some quarters it is an accepted belief that French shipping 
companies survive on the strength of State subsidies. This is a great 
mistake ; barely 20 per cent. of the total receive subvention, which includes 
all Government payments for the mail contracts. 


Action has speedily followed to bring the training system up to 
date, and Government assistance was rendered to purchase the 
new sea school square-rigged Charles Daniélou for merchant 
service cadets and instructors. 


The modern French attitude is also illustrated by the action 
of the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, who have fitted out 
their steamship Jacques Cartier asa sea-going school. Their state- 
ment reads : 


Eighty cadets are carried. A staff of instructors. is carried, , The 
amusements and sports side of the school have not been forgotten. There 
are wireless telegraphy sets, a piano, and a comprehensive library. Gym- 
nastics, fencing, boxing and swimming are enjoyed. These recreations 
are in fact really necessary to inculcate discipline and maintain good health 
in the community of young men upon whom the safe keeping of our 
merchant fleet will rest in the future. 


* Candidates from the Conway, Worcester, and Pangbourne College provide 
about 13 per cent. of the total number of officers ;_ the forecastle, about 23 per 
cent.; direct entry and other channels, 64 per cent. ‘In 1929 the number of 
individual candidates examined was 3392, and of these 2596 succeeded after one 
or more attempts in obtaining certificates during the year’ (Board of Trade 
Diannual Report, 1930). This does not include officers certificated in the 
Dominions. 

* Shipping tonnage (steam)—1895, 571 ships, 903,105 tons ; 1929, 1478 ships, 
3,302,684 tons. 
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There is thus in France, as in every country except Great Britain, 
provision made for the boys who desire to continue their educa- 
tion and live in a suitable cultural atmosphere’ throughout the 


apprenticeship qualifying period. 


GERMANY ® 

The late Lord Mersey said : ‘ I would like us to have the train- 
‘ing system that they have in Germany.’ Mr. Geoffrey Drage, 
chairman of the National Committee of Sea-Training in rgrz, 
stated : ‘ Sea power is the one thing to which the British Empire 
owes its being. The Germans have acted upon a system which, I 
frankly confess, seems to me excellent.’ 

What is the German system that it should be proclaimed an 
example to be followed ? It is nothing more nor less than the 
British system of the sailing-ship era. 

It should be remembered that British nautical schools included 
many foreign cadets in the 188o0’s. ‘British officers formed the 
navigating personnel in the Japanese, Greek, Chilian, Peruvian, 
Argentine, and other foreign services. The British method, in 
fact, was that which set the pace, but the British method was 
evolved from the logic of the situation, wherein, until recent date, 
our existing square-rigged fleet eliminated nearly 40 per cent. of 
candidate officers with ‘merciless and automatic discernment.’ 
Moreover, while Britain was virtually the general carrier of the 
world’s oversea trade the executive officer’s quota in supremacy 
at sea was not soevident. We accepted superiority in this respect 
as a birthright, complacently ignored the, foreign challenge, and 
legislated with a view to quantity rather than quality. 

It is Great Britain that has departed from her former practice, 
having sold all her sailing-ships and, provided no substitute in 
which a large number of apprentices could sail together in cir- 
cumstances where their art was acquired or taught. Obviously 
the uneconomic aspect of a training-ship is a common experience 
to all countries alike, and in the case of Germany ships for training 
purposes were specially built to take the place of the unprofitable 
sailing-ships dependent on freights. 

The British Consul’s report, Berlin, July ro, 1930, reads: 
“The German Training-Ship Association possesses two new ships 
—Gross-Herzogin Elizabeth and Deutschland. ‘The association 
Teceives financial support from the Government,’ Also the Sail- 
ing-Ship Company, Ltd., founded in 1927, is now.in operation for 
the same purpose, 

The writer saw the Deutschland in 1928 on her maiden trip 
with about 300 cadets on board. It is éasy to imagine that few 


* Shipping tonnage (steam)—1895, 958 ships, 1,343,357 tons; 1929, 2105 
ships, 4,057,657 tons. 
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of these youngsters would have felt drawn to sea life, or anyhow 
remained in it, if from the outset they had been marooned. in 
groups of two or three in cargo steamers with only menial work 
and unskilled labour to occupy their minds for four years, like 
nearly 90 per cent. of their British contemporaries. They were 
a happy and healthy community to themselves. The habit of 
discipline was naturally and permanently ingrained by. the nature 
of the routine team-work in the handling of their beautiful ship. 
Those of them who proved unequal to the task were automatically 
discovered, and this principle of initial training produced, as 
only it could, the type most psychologically and physically suitable 
for the service. 
JAPAN ® 

Admiral Togo, a former cadet in the Thames Nautical College 
training-ship Worcester, informed the writer many years ago of 
his determination to advocate the British example of an initial 
sailing-ship training, Japan is now, except for perhaps Germany, 
the most completely equipped in this respect. H.M. Consul, 
Tokyo, reports June 1930 : 

The Kawasak Dockyard Company of Kobe some time ago received an 
order from the Minister of Education to build two training-ships, and these 
two ships, the Nippon-maru and the Kaio-maru, have now been completed, 
They are of 2250 tons gross, 260 feet long, 42 feet wide, and 25 feet deep. 


Fitted with auxiliary Ikegai-Diesel engines, they can maintain a normal 
speed of ten and a half knots an hour. Their,complement consists of 186 
persons, including 120 cadets. Both these ships are installed with wireless 
telegraph and telephone apparatus. Japan has two more training-vessels, 
the Taisei-maru, owned by the Tokyo Mercantile Marine School, and the 
Tokushin-maru, owned by the Kobe Mercantile Marine School at Fukae, 
near Kobe. 


I am indebted to the courtesy of an official of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha for the following additional details : 


Merchant officers of Japan have definite State recognition in the social 
order. There are twelve official ranks, ranging from the aristocracy, high 
State officials, to various grades of public departments and professions, 
including the navy and the army and the mercantile marine. The latter 
come in the seventh rank, and so far as State functions are concerned take 
precedence with members of the Consular Service. When they take their 
certificates they automatically become officers of the Naval Reserve; they 
are invited to public gatherings and to important municipal functions, and 
attend these in uniform. They are associated with the commercial 
interests of employers, and receive two years’ training in a ship-owning 
office, after a certain length of sea service as officers. Before they go to 
sea as cadets or student-officers preparatory to taking a junior officer 
certificate, they undergo five years’ training with’ the Tokio Nautical 
College, and they are generally about twenty-five years of age on comple- 


® Shipping tonnage (steam)—1895, 339 ships, 279,668 tons ; 1929, 2059 ships, 
4,186,652 tons, 
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tion of their training. Out of the five years’ study two years are spent.in 
school, the period being divided into four terms. The other three years 
are spent in—(1) practice of gunnery in the Naval Gunnery School for 
six months; (2) practice in a training sailing-ship for eighteen months ; 
(3) practice in a steamer as student for one year. 


THE UNITED STATES ?° 


In 1830 89-9 per cent. of United States ocean commerce was 
carried in native-owned ships. By 1870 it had decreased to 
35°6, and in 1910 the low-water point was reached with 8-7 per 
cent. In 1920, thanks to the emergency war construction, it 
increased to 42-7 per cent., but in 1927 had gone back to 30 per 
cent. A steady campaign inspired by the war revelation of a 
nation’s ultimate dependence on an efficient merchant service has 
since resulted in the Jones-White Law, enacted in 1928 to stimu- 
late native ship construction and private ownership,™ by autho- 
rising loans at low rates of interest (3# per cent. for twenty years) 
from a Government fund of 50,000,000/." Mail subventions for 
periods of ten years at rates varying from 6s. to 2/. 8s. per nautical 
mile, depending on the size and speed of the ships concerned, is a 
further inducement. 

The movement to, establish a large and efficient merchant 
service is the result of the ‘ Big Navy Party.’ The need for effi- 
cient personnel to man the prospective fleet has been likewise 
provided for, and the Merchant Marine Reserve, authorised in 
1925, is now taking definite shape as the necessary funds are 
becoming available. Since August last 1000 officers have been 
granted commissions. 

‘The Navy Department are organising groups of reserve officers on 
board the more important vessels that will be used as naval auxiliaries in 
war-time. Warrants to fly the Naval Reserve flag have been issued to 
twelve vessels, so far. The flag is a pennant with an eagle or crossed 
anchors with a shield with 13 stars and stripes on a blue field.” (Journal 
R.U.S.I.) ‘ In considering the relative strength of navies the fact must 
not be lost ‘sight of that a navy is only as strong as its right arm, 
its merchant marine.’ (ALFRED H. Haaca, Director, Department of 
International Shipping, Washington, U.S.A.) 


In 1929 the Government of the United States allotted 
$4,145,000 to the Naval Reserve: the corresponding expenditure 
of Great Britain was only 392,000/.. In addition to the State 
Nautical Academies of New York, established 1876, Massachu- 
setts 1893, and Pennsylvania 1920, it is intended to establish an 
Academy for the Merchant Service similar to Annapolis for the 


10 Sea-tonnage (steam and sail)—1895, 3220 ships, 2,164,453 tons; 1929, 
3696 ships, 11,835,146 tons. 

11 Since the enactment of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, 1569 vessels have 
been sold: 452 remain under the United States Shipping Board, to be sold 
(United States Shipping Board Bulletin, October 1930). 
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navy with periods of ‘sea service, the cost being borne by the 
Federal Government. The Act stipulates also that 

the curriculum and management of the merchant marine officers should be 
laid out by steamship and merchant marine people and be administered 
by them. The superintendent and commandant of midshipmen would 
naturally remain the head of the entire institution. (Report of Shipping 
Board, July 11, 1930.) 


The Academy would co-operate with a fleet of already existing 
square-rigged auxiliary training-ships owned by the Government 
and commanded by naval officers. ‘Training in rifle and gun 
practice is included in the curriculum of these ships.’ The 
Academy will provide a sound general education, specialising in 
languages and nautical subjects. The several years afloat under 
further instruction completes, in the writer’s opinion, an ideal 
system of sea officers’ training. It would be idle to contend that, 
except by radical and immediate steps taken in the same direction, 
the. British officer can compete and combat. successfully against 
so thoroughly trained and carefully selected personnel chosen 
from a so much greater population. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


It is unnecessary to state in detail the systems of every 
country. A sea period of about three years is generally required 
prior to examination for officer’s status. The crucial difference 
between any foreign system and the British is that the former 
requires the candidate to submit himself to the examination of a 
medical officer, and, further, that sea-going ships are provided so 
that parents who so desire may ensure that their sons will be under 
supervision and in congenial environment for the apprenticeship 
period.” 

12 The following countries have each one or more square-rigged sea-going 
schools, the majority of which have an auxiliary engine for use in calms at sea, 
or to avoid the expense of towage : 

Argentine - President Sarmiento 
Belgium. .  L’Avenir 

Chile . - General Banguedano 
Denmark - New Ship -aetgad 
Finland . -.. The Favell -. 
France . - Charles Daniélou . 
Germany - Deutschland . 

Greece . - Aves. 

Italy . + | \Cristoforo Colombo. 
Japan . - Nippon Maru 
Norway . -  Sorlandet . 
Poland . - Dar Pormoza 
Russia, -  Tovarishch .. 
Spain . - Juan Sebastian Del Cano 
Sweden . + Al Chapman, 
U.S.A. . «Nantucket. 
Yugoslavia . New Ship Building 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


From the foregoing survey we may draw the following 
conclusions : 

(t) Since 1918 a world-wide appreciation of the national 
aspect of merchant fleets has arisen. 

(2) It has generally been recognised by all countries that a 
native [but not State-owned] merchant fleet is essential, because 
it is necessary in times of war. 

(3) In order to provide for the proper training of officers for 
the mercantile marine we need the institution of State-aided 
nautical colleges supplemented by sea-going square-rigged ships. 

(4) In the training of officer cadets particular attention should 
be given to physique. 

(5) Training should be carried out in sufficiently large groups 
to ensure a uniformity which promotes the development of a 
corps spirit. 

(6) There should be a continuous course of selection, supervi- 
sion, and training from the earliest phase in the officer’s career 
until he is certificated to act as such. 

To what degree does the British system conform to these 
requirements, which have formed the agenda of innumerable 
conferences in the past thirty years—ever since that period when 
sailing-ships and square-rigged steamers. were fast disappearing, 
and instead of groups of eight to twelve apprentices in one ship 
only two or three became the average number ? 

Judged by these principles, our present system of training 
leaves much to be desired: first and foremost in the matter of 
sea-going schools and sail-training. Up to the end of 1929 the 
total number of officers’ certificates issued was 232,679—a yearly 
average of 2945. In 1895 the number of officers who qualified 
in sailing-ships was 2731 and in steamships 277. In 1927 out of 
a total of 2278 the number qualifying in sailing-ships was only 32. 
It is significant that in 1914 at the outbreak of war probably 
80 per cent. of the senior officers in the merchant service were 
‘sail-trained.’ Expert opinion is remarkably agreed on the 
subject of sea-going schools. 

In 1895 a great statesman and shipmaster, Lord Brassey, who 
initiated the sea schools Hesperus and Harbinger (under the 
management of Messrs. Devitt & Moore), said : 


In the preliminary stage most excellent work is done in the school ships 
Worcester and Conway.1* When the young officer trained in these estab- 
lishments goes to sea there is no organised system for carrying forward 
the professional and general education so well begun in harbour. It is 
vain to expect ordinary shipowners to undertake to render special services 


18 The Nautical College, Pangbourne, was founded in 1917. 
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to the State at a loss to themselves. I say the best training for the sailors 
is the sea-going ship. 
Admiral Sir U. Noel stated at the National Conference on Sea 
Training in 1911 : 

Sails are not in the question except as a means to an end, for which no 
other could be an effective substitute. Masts and sails beget intelligence, 


smartness, fearlessness, readiness of resource and activity. The captain 
who will best handle his ship and fight her with success will be he who 


possesses the maximum of sea-going. 
The Imperial Merchant Service Guild, the largest officers’ 


representative body in. the kingdom, as likewise the Master; 


Mariners Club, including hundreds of marine superintendents 


and commanders of ships, have corporately endorsed the ,sea-| 


school theory. Numerous testimonies to the value of the sailing- 
ship as a school for training could be quoted, of which the following 
may serve as a sample : 


The sailing-ship is still incomparably the best school of training. 
(Messrs. ALFRED Ho tt, Liverpool, 1930.) 

It is a thousand pities that the British lad has nowadays no chance of 
learning his seaman’s life in a sailing-ship. . There is no finer school for 
sailormen, and it is strange indeed that Britain, the premier maritime 
nation, should not possess a sea-going square-rigged cadet-ship. The 


importance of training in sail is fully appreciated on the Continent. (Syren’ 


and Shipping (Supplement), 1928.) 

Surely a ship under sail is still without rival as a school of seamanship. 
(Lloyd’s List, April 29, 1930.) 

Why we in Great Britain should lag behind is one of those maysterics 
incapable of solution.. (Journal of Commerce; May 3, 1939.) 

It is the feeling of many authorities on seamanship and pilotage that . 
it is a blow to our prestige to find no sailing-ship in British ownership . 
the sailing-ship has given to us men who by their fearlessness, Gtiicknass 


and readiness to meet emergencies have distinguished themselves in~ 
history. The conditions under which those men worked brought out the | 


finer points of courage and resource. ‘They enabled them to think ahead, 
to face those perils which follow in the wake of tempest and storm (when 
a vessel is helpless from effect of fire, collision, or weather), and to develop 


stern qualities to lead men—and if necessary to drive them—to dangerous 


and difficult work. . . . Other nations have not been in such a hurry. to 
discard this valuable training agency. (Article ‘From a greta” 
The Times, August 23, 1930.) 

The writer can discover no disagreement on this point by a 
nautical organisation or master mariner who has pre- and post- 
war experience in command. The consensus of opinion should 
sufficiently convince those who prefer action to words and intend 
to establish reform in this generation. Further technical con- 
siderations are that square-rigged school ships cost much less to 
build or purchase. Wages and motive power, harbour and port 
charges are on a lower scale. Other advantages are the fol- 
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lowing: greater area of accommodation per ton measurement ; 
cleaner, healthier and constant exercise of body. and mind ; 
instruction in, nautical evolutions by manual labour only ; 
teaching by observation, wind, wave and current \action on ship 
and ship’s course and the effect of climatic change on hull, decks, 
«argo, boats and hygiene; cultivation of a disciplined -habit 
consequent on the team-work necessitated in sail and yard 
operation. Moreover, these, exercises automatically eliminate 
the weakling and temperamentally unfit. 

Trinity House Bye-laws in regard to licensing of pilots require 
that one year is served in a square-rigged ship. Many of the 
world’s 2870 sailing-vessels (tonnage, 1,666;919-—-Lloyd’s Table) 
make calls at the United Kingdom ports, and ‘ the only ships in 
which Great Britain’s future pilots can learn their profession 
thoroughly are those owned by foreigners.’ #4 

It is abundantly proved that sea-going’ schools are (a) superior 
and desired and necessary); (b) unable to fulfil their purpose 
without State support. Foreign countries have also discovered 
this, and have been granted the necessary funds. The Times 
recently stated : 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has informed Lord Cecil that he is 
prepared to ask Parliament to increase by 250,000/. a ‘year for five years 
the annual vote of 550,000/. towards the cost of maintaining the univer- 
sities and colleges; (and later] Government propose to make an annual 
subsidy of 17,500/. for five years to the Covent Garden Opera Syndicate. 
But sailors are not ‘made in any shore establishment, and their 
need is greater than any. 

A ‘society (the ‘Sea Lion Training-Ship ’)45 founded. by Sir 
William Garthwaite is authoritatively said'to languish for patriotic 
support, although only a modest 50,000/. is wanted to launch it 
successfully. 

The Institution of State-aided Sea Schools is therefore recom- 
mended for adoption. ‘With three to four additional educational 
years! in school ships—lost'to the youth in the circumstances 
in which he serves his’apprenticeship to-day—a higher general 
educational test could’ be applied for certification, including ‘a 
foreign language and knowledge of the merchant ‘ships’ war-time 
armament. An intimate knowledge of his own ship’s construc- 
tion would also prove an invaluable asset. The actual tutoring 
of'the boy should be subordinate to the practical aspects of the 

ife. Opportunities for practice in exercising command are legion 
in sailing-ships. 

It should be borne in mind that executive ability is the primary 

4 Captain Harry Davis, senior pilot, Gravesend (Daily Express, June 10, 


1930). 
158 106, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 
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measure of success in naval life. If you can get a good education 
also, without postponing the earliest possible entrance into the 
profession, by all means do so. It will help you along the first 
rungs of the ladder. But as you approach the top its influence 
wanes and executive ability becomes the only measure of your 
value to the service. But this executive ability is fostered—as 
far as such a quality can be—by broad studies of a so-called 


cultural nature. History, biography, government, economics, © 


languages, leadership, are studies which give a foundation for the 
practical experience through which this elusive quality must be 
obtained. 

The major defect of our system, which it is the objective of the 
Sea Lion Society to remedy, is the complete absence of tuition 
concurrent with preliminary service afloat, and directed to ensur- 
ing that the candidate shall pass his examination at the termina- 
tion of his four years’ apprenticeship. This prolonged hiatus in 
educational opportunity is not only a permanent handicap in 
cultural development, but necessitates, for those who wish to 
pass the officers’ examination, months of subsequent study in 
a technical school to learn navigation, when, without financial 
resources of his own to pay the fees, the would-be candidate is 
invariably reduced to exist meanwhile on the dole. It is a 
hardship and humiliation inflicted whatever may be the economic 
trade conditions—a fault of the system and a national expense. 
The above describes the British ‘system,’ unique in its default 
of opportunity, such as provided by foreign competitors, to ensure 
for the officer-candidate a suitable cultural technical and physical 
status. We simply ensure endless queues of applicants for 
appointments, which process tends further to eliminate from the 
career those that the profession can least afford to lose.1* 

To appreciate the situation each of the above facts, obtained so 
far as possible from responsible sources, must weigh in the deci- 
sion. The facts, indeed, as stated, speak for themselves and point 
the direction of needful reform. The maximum requisite number 
of officers is a known factor, and the problem is surely to devise 
a system whereby in the interests of efficient service only the 
cream of those desiring the career are induced to enter it. To 
encourage boys in unlimited numbers is of no advantage to the 
service, and, bearing in mind that officers, unlike those in the 
other branches of a ship’s company, can find no vocational 
employment on shore inflicts great hardship upon the boy. 
Obviously the fairest method to ensure a limited number of the 
best applicants is by open competition—the method of entry 


16 It is relevant to note that the number of British ships decreases annually 
although tonnage increases: 1895, 9227 ships (over 100 tons), gross, 12,117,957 
tons ; 1929, 8172 ships (over 100 tons), gross, 20,166, 331 tons. 
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employed by the Air Force. This is the first principle on which 
our proposed system is based.) The other principle, equally 
important, is to devise a system of training in no way inferior to 
that of any foreign competitor.” 

In any vocation the members tend to conform only to the 
minimum qualifications asked for—unless competitive entry is 
compulsory and subsequent opportunities invite the ambitious 
to special effort. Commissions in the Royal Naval Reserve 
would be a useful incentive. Many positions in the Board of 
Trade and nautical establishments might also be allotted to 
experienced seamen. It is remarkable that neither in any of the 
training-ships for merchant officers or boys, nor in any of the 
large shore technical schools, is the officer in command one who 
has commanded a merchant vessel. This‘is in no wise a reflection 
on those whose duty it is to select the most desirable from among 
the many applicants, but it does suggest that, whatever the 
present training system is, it does not produce, even from among 
‘the ex-pupils who have risen to the command of ships, an eligible 
instructor in his own craft. 

Modern facilities for learning warrant a higher general educa- 
tional test. Assuming the examination standard raised by 
degrees (introducing the medical examination as an initial 
step), a reorganisation is suggested of the principle of entry 
and subsequent training, which should be continued until the 
candidate is finally accepted or rejected as a certificated officer, 
under an added condition of a minimum and maximum age limit. 
All future officers should receive at least two years’ training in a 
nautical preliminary school. Every British boy who so desires 
should be accepted, subject to an examination—competitive in 
nature, in order to apportion supply to demand—for entrance into 


” Comparison of the British master’s syllabus with the German master’s pro- 
vides a typical illustration: Great Britain: Practical Navigation, Meteorology, 
Ship Construction and Stability, Ship’s Business, Hygiene, Magnetic Compass, 
Engineering Knowledge, Seamanship, Signals, Visual Test only, English 
Language. Germany: Practical Navigation, Meteorology, Ship Construction 
and Stability, Ship’s Business, Hygiene, Magnetic Compass, Engineering Know- 
ledge, Seamanship, Signals, Medical Examination, English Language, German 
Language, two years in sailing-ships, forty weeks in a nautical school. 

Holland, Japan, and the United States (1930) without doubt likewise require, 
and—the consideration which alone inspires these comparisons—provide the 
means of obtaining, in attractive and scientific procedure, higher cultural and 
physical qualifications. Also, that some foreign curricula include military 
training cannot be ignored as of no importance. Any merchant ship with a 
skilled personnel is a potential commerce destroyer. The Wolf after a cruise of 
451 days, by direct capture, and through mine-fields she laid, accounted for 
120,000 tons of shipping. The Moewe in two months captured fifteen vessels, 
value two millions sterling, and in her second cruise a further 122,000 tons in 
circumstances more favourable to her enemies than are likely to occur in future 
warfare, when no assistance of neutral ships or foreign loans can be anticipated. 
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the nautical preliminary schools for cadet officers. Such schools, 
to the number necessary, should be reserved exclusively for the 

preliminary training of cadet officers. Sea-going school: ships 
should eventually be constructed. Apprenticeship should ‘be 
completed in sea-going square-rigged school ships, with an optional 
twelve months in a steamer, provided that not less than six 
apprentices are carried. 

The proposals here contained, it is submitted, would reduce 
unemployment among officers, secure uniformity in training and 
inculcate a corps spirit; raise the status of the profession, improve 
efficiency, and fulfil competitive requirements, with a minimum 
disturbance and without injustice to those now in active service 
and without prejudice to any existing interest. They should 
operate a gradual reorganisation with opportunity for amendment 
as experience may, decide, and meanwhile only a_ negligible 
expense would be incurred for fresh material. 

The training of officers to command the British merchant 
fleet would be thus removed from the hazard of fortuitous and 
incompetent direction and unwholesome companionship at the 
most impressionable age, and would assure to the Empire an 
officer personnel second to none in the world. 


SELWYN M., Day. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF INDIA. QUO VADIMUS? 


Wuy India has become a, tragedy and whither our course is 
tending are the two questions that I set myself to answer in this 
article, All that I write is written in deadly earnest, based on 
such knowledge and experience as I have had the benefit of 
enjoying. It has no kinship with that ugly word ‘ Propaganda,’ 
which calls up,.visions of half-truths, exaggerations, suppression 
of facts inimical to the argument in the effort to produce desired 
conclusions, . Facts are stronger than words. They determine 
the issue ; they confound theories, but. theories are stubborn, 
and when at last they are confounded it is often too late. » Steps 
have been taken which cannot be retraced, or which most people 
fear to retrace—perhaps from, lack of knowledge, or lack of 
moral courage, perhaps from sheer obstinacy. 

The Indian Ship of State is plunging forward into uncharted 
seas, on into a veritable archipelago of rocks, shrouded in fog. 
The men who are sounding are pushed aside and the speed is 
accelerated amidst the cheers.. of, reckless navigators, while 
ignorant owners, far away from all knowledge, wireless their 
instructions and smother the warnings of those who have some 
experience of the dangers ahead. So presently may come the 
inevitable crash, and the greatest Empire in the world’s history 
go down. in ruin. It is in an attempt to awaken the readers. of 
this Review to the imminent dangers of such a crash, before it is; 
too late, that this article is written, 

Let me now drop this language of imagery and come. back to 
the sober, plain, concrete facts that confront us in India. 

It is not so very many years ago, when there were many of the 
older generation alive, that the old men would frequently tell 
their sons of the evil days before the British came, when life and 
property were unsafe, and the rule of plunder was rampant in the 
land, and warn them not to be carried away by the agitation of 
lawyer-politicians to take sides against the Government. For, 
they said, you get justice under the British Raj, and these men 
are only out for their own profit, and care nothing for the troubles 
of the poor... That fact is not. changed by one iota, and that 
opinion is still the opinion of the vast.multitude. Until quite 
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recently, British citizens were justly proud of the British Raj in 
India. They recognised that the people of India enjoyed a liberty, 
a system of justice, and a degree of protection which they 
had never before experienced in all their long history. British 
merchants, British and foreign tourists, British and foreign 
missionaries, testified again and again to the proofs of peaceful 
progress which they saw around them. The Indians themselves, 
including large numbers among the educated, held the same 
opinion, and demanded no change in the system of government. 
Nevertheless it was natural enough that as the educated 
Classes increased in number they should wish to exercise ‘an’ 


increasing influence in the public affairs of the country, and it is’ 


just twenty-five years ago that, under the spur of the agitation 
over the partition of Bengal, the Congress declared ‘ Swaraj on 


the Colonial System ’ as its objective. It was then also that the” 


wild youth of Bengal started anarchical plots, and began to 
experiment with explosives. Bomb outrages followed. The 


Press was full of the demands of ‘ The Bengali Nation.’ The» 
‘Indian Nation’ was not then within the horizon. It is only’ 


twenty-one years ago that Lords Morley and Minto, in deference 
to the natural aspirations mentioned above, inaugurated the 


Morley-Minto Reforms. By that time the Congress had expelled 
extremists from its fold, and these latter formed a separate cave 


oftheirown. These Reforms worked satisfactorily. Representa- 
tion was by ‘classes and interests,’ and the composition of the 
Councils, Imperial and Provincial, was wisely tempered by 
nomination. Lord Morley had a clearer understanding of the 
problems of Indian government than his later successor, Mf. 
Montagu, and he refused absolutely all suggestions for the 
introduction of parliamentary institutions. To the demand of 
extremists he said: ‘ They ask me for the moon, but I have no 
moon to give them.’ Only a few years later came Mr. Montagu, 
and he had not been in office more than two months when, in the 
plenitude of his ignorance, he offered them that very moon which 
Lord Morley had ‘refused. It was a disastrous announcement 
made under a complete misunderstanding of the necessities of the 
case. Mr. Montagu then went out to India and, as his own diary 
shows, browbeat the Government of India and contemptuously 
dismissed the opinions of all those, Indians as well as British, who 
considered the demand for parliamentary government to be wholly 
premature. 

Eventually in t919 the Government of India Act passed into 
law. Then, as‘now, sinister occurrences in India, which showed 
the totally irresponsible character of Gandhi and the Indian 
politicians, were watered down and minimised for home con- 
sumption, lest the passage of a Reform scheme should be 
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prejudiced: The Reforms went through in the hope that agitators 
would be conciliated and, in the Provinces, the control of several 
important departments was transferred to wholly inexperienced 
Indian Ministers. The extremists, who now began to call them- 
selves Swarajists, at first held aloof, but afterwards entered the 
Councils for the sole purpose of wrecking the Reforms. 

From 1920 to 1922 the Non-Co-operation Movement was in 
full force, and Lord Chelmsford’s Government ill-advisedly left to 
more moderate elements in the political life of the country the 
task, which it did not attempt itself, of killing the movement. 
Anybody who expects moderates, who are always timid, to crush 
extremists, who are utterly unscrupulous, by mere force of 
ridicule is obviously courting failure. .Why should these men 
incur odium, abuse, and even personal danger, for the sake of a 
Government which is apparently afraid to defend itself? Things 
were at their worst when Lord Reading came out in 1921, and it 
took him exactly a year before, at the urgent insistence of certain 
local Governments, he decided to crush the movement. Gandhi 
was convicted of gross sedition, and sentenced to. six years’ 
imprisonment. Then, as now, Gandhi and the politicians had 
been talking of Swaraj as at hand, but with Gandhi’s imprison- 
ment the movement collapsed, and over the country at large 
conditions became normal. g Anarchy was confined to its original 
midus in Bengal, where special legislation was passed to combat 
it. In the Councils, Swarajists were causing as much obstruction 
as they could. |‘ Their parties and political groups were kaleido- 
scopic in their changes, and their utter irresponsibility was 
flagrant, and manifestly inherent in their mentality. It was 
during this period that the jealousies between Hindus and 
Mahommedans found vent in bloodthirsty riots which disfigured 
the peace of several great cities. But, apart from these, the 
country was quiet and its trade prosperous, and when Lord 
Reading handed it over to Lord Irwin in April 1926 it ‘was in an 
infinitely better condition than when he had assumed charge 
in 1921. 

The five years that have followed constitute the ‘ tragedy ’ of 
India, for it is nothing less than a tragedy that a Viceroy of such 
high ideals and sincerity of purpose should, by his mistaken 
policy, pursued with almost blind faith, have reduced India from 
a progressive and peaceful country to the state of turbulence, 
class hatred, fear of evil conspirators, and contempt of lawful 
authority in which he has now left her at the end of his term of 
office. His very virtues will prove to have been disastrous to the 
British ideals for which he has striven, for an honest rule stands 
in imminent danger of being replaced by a rule of craft, greed, and 
corruption. The poor and down-trodden, who had been emerging 

Vor, CIX—No, 652 xx 
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from their degradation, are in danger of being thrust back into 
the slough of despond from which they were steadily being 
rescued. 


Lord Irwin’s objective sounds, to those who do not know 
India well, in the highest degree laudable. It may be summed 
up: ‘As we have promised that India shall some day enjoy 
“ responsible government,” the nearest approach we can make to 
it at once the better. Our goodwill towards India will create 
equal goodwill in her towards us, and in this way India will 
comfortably settle down somehow or other to be a contented 
Dominion inside the British Empire.’ A warm admirer of Lord 
Irwin wrote to me that: ‘ He is a man whom, if he has once 
made up his mind as to what he believes to be right, nothing that 
friend or foe can say will shake him from his purpose.’ There 
could be only one reply : ‘ Admirable, but only if he is right.’ 

That is the whole crux of the matter. 

If he is wrong, then there is little practical difference between 
the issue of his policy and that of the Madras extremist who 
exclaimed : ‘Come chaos, come anarchy, anything is better than 
British rule.’ 

The late Viceroy’s policy must be judged, not on Ais merits, 
but on is merits. It is by confounding these two that the safety 
of the Indian Empire has been gravely imperilled while the 
British nation cheers when it ought to groan ; but the scales will 
inevitably fall from the eyes of those eminent journalists, divines, 
intellectuals and politicians who, by their blind admiration for 
the man, are, however honestly, misleading the nation. Bishops 
may yet find that the course which they are so warmly approving 
is leading to the abandonment of India to anti-Christ. 

So long as Lord Irwin was battling with difficulties (albeit 
intensified by his own policy), so long as there was hope that he 
would become alive to the dangerous results of excessive concilia- 
tion, respect for his high office, his high courage and his high 
character imposed restraint upon his critics. Nothing was said 
on this side until the Dominion Status announcement disclosed 
in a flash that the policy which he was pursuing in the hope of 
saving India to the Empire was just the policy which was most 
certain to end in itsloss, Lord Irwin is now free from his responsi- 
bilities, and the time for reticence has passed. 

We are now told that the changes in India in the last few 
years, and particularly in the last two, have been so remarkable 
that nobody who has left India even for six months is capable of 
understanding the situation. This is, of course, an easy way to 
get round expert criticism and to push aside the critics, but is it 
really correct? Has the psychology of 350,000,000 people, the 
product of forty centuries of history, changed, as it were, in a 
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night ? To those who have studied India and her various 
peoples, their psychology, and the motives which influence them, 
for periods extending to thirty or forty years, in far closer contact 
than any Viceroy in his short term of office can ever hope to 
enjoy, there is nothing in the changes that have occurred which 
is difficult to understand, or indeed which has not been foretold 
by those who criticise. It is the British attitude that has changed, 
and the Indian change is the natural reaction of an Oriental 
country to the change in that attitude. What some enthusiasts 
call ‘ the urge and the surge of Indian nationalism’ escaped the 
notice of Lord Reading when he was busy suppressing the Non- 
Co-operation Movement. The same Indian politicians were 
singing exactly the same song when Lord Reading considered it 
wholly premature even to mention Dominion Status; in fact, 
this wonderful nationalism among people who afford material 
for twenty or thirty nations, and have not in them even the 
germs of true coalescence, has discovered itself so rapidly only 
when a Viceroy was found who placed the conciliation of extremist 
politicians as so great an objective that all other interests and all 
other considerations must give way to it. It is, of course, only 
fair to the late Viceroy to state that the approach of the Statutory 
Commission was the obvious occasion for such men to put forth 
the most extravagant demands, and that the situation produced 
was consequently one of much difficulty. All the more reason 
why he should be on guard against the danger of excessive 
complacency towards such demands, particularly as they repre- 
sented, not the cry of a great genuine common nationalism, but 
the lust of power and gain on the part of a microscopic section of 
the whole community which had no right whatever, sacred or 
profane, to govern the rest of that vast population. 

Lord Irwin’s unconquerable belief in the goodness of human 
nature has been traded upon and exploited by the very men who 
were least worthy of his confidence. He thinks that you have 
only to trust a man to make him trustworthy. Were that doctrine 
true, there could be no such thing as a confidence trick in the world. 
Was it to be expected that men who for years have been plotting 
and planning to snatch power from the British Raj and destroy 
it were to be diverted from their purpose because a particular 
Viceroy who is here to-day and gone to-morrow gives them the 
help of a thoroughly unmerited sympathy? They will applaud 
every mention of his name; they will pen a condescending 
sentence of personal regard at the end of an insolent letter ; they 
will acclaim him as the greatest Viceroy in history, but they will 
not forego a single iota of their triumph over the British Raj. 
The shrewd observer in the Indian street who admires the ‘ God- 
fearing man’ yet says in his own vernacular, ‘ Bechara bahut 
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siddha admi!’ (Poor, dear: man; how simple he is!).. The 
keynote of the late Viceroy’s policy was to echo Mr. Baldwin's 
cherished principle that everything in the world can be settled 
by men of goodwill. Five years ago the Raj had the goodwill of 
India in abundance; it is still available if only the loyal are 
rallied, but it is surely significant that the last two or three years 
of this undiscriminating conciliation have seriously diminished the 
volume of that goodwill. Why ? 

Most people have a sneaking sympathy for the industrious 
brother whose industry was taken for granted while the prodigal 
son was received with open arms. But then, the prodigal son 
was most penitent and humble, whereas the prodigal sons of .the 
Congress, in spite of the father’s persistent efforts to conciliate 
them, are more blatantly hostile than ever. If the prodigal 
son, having been received and féted, had proceeded to. extort 
more money, and the industrious brother’s interest had been 
conspicuously disregarded, then the parable might. have hada 
different moral. This is the position in which the loyal Indian 
now finds himself, and it is easy to realise why the volume of 
goodwill towards our Government has been so gravely diminished, 
Our friends are embittered, our enemies exultant. 

In the comments. that follow upon the course of events which 
have led up to the present dangerous situation, no one can claim 
to penetrate the curtain and discriminate in each case whether 
the responsibility lies with Whitehall, Simla, the Viceroy or his 
Council for the. action of Government from time to time. Lord 
Irwin is, however, not the man to shelter behind any authority, 
whether above him or below him; still, it is better to speak 
impersonally of the Government, except when it is manifest that 
the action taken was the Viceroy’s own. 

In the earlier period of Lord. Irwin’s term of office a. dress 
rehearsal for civil disobedience took place in the Bardoli Taluq 
of Gujerat. The agitation was engineered ostensibly for the 
benefit of the peasantry; in reality for grasping middlemen, 
There followed non-payment of revenue, resignation of, village 
officers, boycotting of Government servants—the same programme 
of intimidation as has characterised the year 1930. It resulted 
in a compromise so near complete surrender as to give the greatest 
encouragement to Gandhi and the Patel brothers. One of these, 
at that time President of the Legislative Assembly, ostentatiously 
subscribed his official salary to the funds of the agitation, without 
the slightest sign of disapproval from the Assembly or the Govern- 
ment. The authority of the Government was gravely impaired 
in the Bombay Presidency, and even outside it, by the result of 
this contest. 

Again, when the factory hands and railway workers were 
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being inoculated with Moscow doctrine by trained agitators, 
including British Communists, the action taken was tardy and 
dilatory. Here was a case in which, if the Legislature were 
hostile, it was plain perversity, and the Bill to deal with the 
trouble required immediate certification, the case being also one 
which demanded a special tribunal. Great delay took place 
before the Bill became law, and the Meerut conspiracy case has 
been dragging on for years. What has been the result? The 
‘Red Flag’ and the ‘ Red Shirts’ among the most ignorant, 
excitable, and violent members of the community. The danger 
has still to be reckoned with, and the menace is growing every day. 

A most vital factor in the present state of disloyalty was the 
practical suspension of the Sedition Law during the critical 
period that preceded the events of 1930. The Press Act, wisely 
enacted by Lord Minto’s Government, had been most unwisely 
repealed, against the advice of many local Governments, to 
celebrate the inauguration of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 
The only excuse made for the repeal was that the ordinary 
criminal law would suffice, but if resort to that law even was 
severely restricted, if not actually prohibited, the only possible 
check on the spread of the most virulent lies among ignorant and 
excitable people was taken from the hands of local Governments. 
This virtual suspension of the law of the land by executive 
authority constituted a most dangerous invasion of the powers 
of local Governments, for it brought the British Raj into hatred 
and contempt, and it absolutely destroyed all the influence for 
good that genuine moderates (such as Mr. Gokhale or Dr. Nair 
were in their day) could exercise. What was the good of police 
reporting this huge volume of calumny, or of the collection on 
a vast scale of Press cuttings of seditious articles, if action was 
prohibited ? It is only too common for speeches to be made 
which just fall short of instigating violence, although they must 
inevitably lead to it. A policy like this has most deadening 
effects. Laxity grows. Local authorities keen to check sedition 
are first disgusted, then wearied, and finally become apathetic. 
In the meantime poisonous invocations and foul calumnies, the 
pabulum on which anarchists are bred and fed, inflamed the 
callow youth of the country. Thus did the prestige of a great 
Government dwindle day by day, and incalculable mischief 
resulted. The advent of the Statutory Commission gave the 
opportunity for a concerted campaign to boycott and insult the 
chosen delegates of a sovereign Parliament. These ugly demon- 
strations were treated by the Government with apathy and 
indifference, only such police measures being taken as were 
hecessary to prevent actual violence. The Government was 
being further baited and bullied in the Legislative Assembly, but 
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in reply to all these pinpricks and petty persecutions it remained 
patient, passive, and even apologetic, expressing its belief in the 
complete impartiality of the President, a declaration which most 
certainly failed in its objective to win his gratitude. Every 
effort was made to coax the Congress leaders and induce them to 
give up the boycott, whereas they should have been left severely 
alone to repent at their leisure, or stay out in the cold. 

Thus it was in an atmosphere of complete defiance that the 
Congress of 1928 met at Calcutta, and, breathing treason from 
every pore, threw down the gauntlet, and declared that unless 
the Government granted full Dominion Status by January 1, 
1930, they would paralyse the Government and force it to give 
them complete independence. Here was a definite ultimatum, 
and the Government was given a year of grace in which to make 
up its mind. The Statutory Commission was thus completely 
pushed aside, and a threat of direct action flung in the face of 
the Government, which had two alternative courses before it. 
It could treat the Congress as a criminal conspiracy and suppress 
it, or it could make its contempt plain. Silent contempt would 
not have been enough ; silent contempt had been tried in the 
years 1906-1908 and in 1917-1922, and had completely failed. 
A manifesto by the Governor-General calling upon all loyal 
Indians to resist the overtures of this arrogant and unconstitu- 
tional body, and proclaiming its intention to deal with sedition 
according to law, would have had a profound psychological effect 
over the whole sub-continent. It adopted neither course. Sedi- 
tion continued rampant, and the Government bethought itself 
of a calamitous move to stave off the threat of the ultimatum 
by further conciliation. It was indeed said from time to time 
that if the law were broken it would have to be enforced, but 
inasmuch as it was already being broken every day by the sedition- 
mongers, who continued to organise their future campaign, this 
threat was never taken seriously. The Statutory Commission 
were being told ad nauseam that if they would only utter the 


words ‘ Dominion Status’ the effect over the country would be 


magical. But the Commission were too wise to be taken in by 
this subtle suggestion. The Government fell into the trap, and 
two months before the Congress ultimatum would expire the 
famous Dominion Status announcement was made, coupled with 
the promise of the Round Table Conference. 

Sir John Simon’s letter suggesting such a Conference, in the 
hope of settling the vexed question of the position of the Princes, 
was enlarged in the Prime Minister’s reply to an invitation to 
discuss the whole question de novo. The better time for announc- 
ing the Round Table Conference would have been after, and not 
before, the publication of the Simon Report. The Dominion 
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Status announcement should never have been made at all. 
Hailed as a mastership of statesmanship, it was just one more 
surrender, which was received with consternation by all loyal 
Indians, although they did not dare give public expression to 
their views. As a revised definition of a distant goal it appealed 
to nobody, and if it did not mean an early attainment of this 
status it was not worth the congratulations cabled by members 
of the Labour Government to declared enemies of the British 
Raj. Its effect was merely to convert the maximum demand 
of an Extremist into becoming the minimum demand of the 
Hindu so-called Moderate, and to encourage the Congress in the 
belief that its ultimatum had really frightened the Government. 
It made the Commission’s Report a back number before it 
issued—a mere exhibit in the case which could be disregarded at 
will. Every generous concession that the Commissioners had 
recommended would be taken as agreed, and as a starting-point 
for further demands. The hope was still cherished by the 
Government that the Congress might be won over and condescend 
to attend the Round Table Conference. A week before the 
ultimatum expired they informed the Viceroy that the object 
of the Conference must be, not to discuss whether Dominion 
Status should be granted, but how it should be put into effect. 
The Government could give no such pledge, for it could not bind 
Parliament to surrender its authority in advance. This rash 
effort to conciliate the implacable had therefore failed. The 
Lahore Congress followed immediately, and the melancholy year 
1930 was ushered in with the grossest possible insults to the 
Union Jack. 

The events of 1930 are still fresh in the public mind, although 
their significance has never fully been grasped by the nation at 
large. The obvious course for the Government was to deal with 
the revolutionary leaders as such, but they were given full 
opportunity to complete the preparations for their campaign, to 
enlarge the network of their propaganda, and to collect their 
funds, partly by an appeal to greed and partly by blackmail. 
The big cities were made into local centres and the Congress 
itself became a Soviet, with lesser Soviets established all over the 
country. Moslem papers kept warning the Government of what 
was going on, but their warnings were unheeded, so far as any 
overt action was concerned. Then Gandhi made his theatrical 
march unmolested, and the spirit of lawlessness surged over the 
land. At last Government was forced to take some action, and 
the Ordinances followed with halting feet and apologetic explana- 
tions. Disastrous events on the frontier, in Peshawar, Sholapur, 
and Chittagong, and in many other places too numerous to 
mention, marked the contempt for the Raj spreading over the 
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country, and the condition of the city of Bombay became a 
disgrace to a civilised Government. Large numbers of people 
were sent to prison, who would never have committed the offences 
for which they were punished if the revolutionary leaders had 
been proceeded against as such immediately after the Lahore 
Congress. When ‘everybody’s doing it;’ police, magistrates, 
and gaols lose their deterrent influence. Nevertheless, where 
courageous magistrates and police officers did their duty and 
local Governments were not afraid to support them, the law 
gradually began to reassert itself, and in many large rural tracts 
conditions began to approximate to the normal. In August, 
however, one more move was made by the Viceroy, in the 
form of negotiations to ascertain the conditions upon which the 
imprisoned leaders would be kind enough to attend the Round 
Table Conference. No matter how these originated, the whole 
country considered that the Viceroy was suing for peace, and 
Nationalist politicians, who were the intermediaries in these 
prison discussions, had presented to them a splendid opportunity 
of taking counsel with Congress leaders as to the course which 
they themselves should pursue when they attended the approach- 
ing Round Table Conference. The Congress leaders persisted in 
their insolent demands, and Government ‘prestige was lowered 
by a further rebuff. In the meantime, the Commission’s Report 
had issued, and was received with contempt and ridicule, not 
only by the Congress, but by those so-called Liberals who pro- 
fessed their willingness to co-operate with Government. It was 
then left to the Viceroy to select delegates as best he could to 
meet the delegates of the British Parliament in London.. From 
the British delegates Sir John Simon was deliberately excluded, 
an act at once cynical and sinister. 

The proceedings of the Round Table Conference are still 
comparatively fresh in’ memory. Selected extracts of them 
were published in the Press at the time, and the full proceedings 
have since been produced in Blue-books, which probably very 
few people in the United Kingdom have studied with any care. 

In January 1930 Lord Irwin had definitely stated that the 
Conference was in no sense of the word to be a constitution- 
making body, but merely a meeting-place for the exchange of 
views. This definite statement was completely set aside, and 


after an exchange of oratory, forensic: and poetical, the Con- ° 


ference settled down to frame a Federal Constitution, namely, to 
the very task which the Viceroy had expressly disclaimed. The 
Simon Commission had adumbrated a Federal State as the 
probable far-off development of the Reforms which they recom- 
mended. The Government of India, in a dispatch written only 


two months before the Conference, had relegated federation to 
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a still more dim future. But here, almost in the twinkling of an 
eye, the federation of States and Provinces, utterly heterogeneous 
elements, was converted into a settled fact. We now know, 
through certain filial indiscretions, that this wonderful scheme 
was carefully planned to stampede the Liberal and Conservative 
delegates into approving a scheme of disguised Dominion Status 
with a few transitory ‘ safeguards.’ The effect of this manceuvre 
was that with the introduction of the Princes the other delegates 
of Parliament found themselves in the position of giving a bless- 
ing—tepid, but still a blessing—to ‘ responsibility in the Central 
Government ’—a development which the Simon Commission had 
declared impossible, which Lord Irwin himself could not approve, 
and which the European Association in Calcutta had instructed 
their own delegates not to concede. 

The Conference ended on a note of complete indecision. The 
opening speeches appeared to indicate a measure of harmony 
which surprised many who were unused to the Oriental habit 
of ‘acquiescing in asking for something which few of them 
really desire. Some of them wanted a great deal more than 
they openly demanded, notably the Hindus, and especially the 
Brahmins. Others, swimming with the tide, really wanted a 
great deal less than they appeared from their speeches to desire, 
and there were some also who joined in the chorus who really 
wanted the exact opposite of the general demand. The conclud- 
ing speeches came a little nearer representing real opinion, and 
disclosed as many rifts within the lute as there were interests 
involved. An undiscerning British public swallowed the lot. 
The one thing that they all agreed upon is that none:of them want 
to be governed by any of the others. Even the things which 
they all want they do not want for the same reason. In the 
background each section tries to visualise its own gains and losses 
under any scheme that is put forward. That is human nature, 
but it is not concord. Why do Princes disclaim a position of 
great strength to them—namely, federation with the Government 
which has protected them and secured their rights all these 
years—and express a preference in terms almost identical for 
linking their fortunes with an oligarchy of Brahmins and Banias ? 
The answer is, because, not being able to get a clear assurance 
from the Government as to their future, they were thrown into 


the arms of Brahmins and Banias. Why should Brahmins and 


Banias clap their hands for democracy? Because they know 
that it will not be Demos that will rule them, but that they will 
tule Demos, and that with a rod of iron. Why did the Mahom- 
medans make what seemed to the minds of Socialists a ridiculous 
clamour about communal electorates instead of settling down to 
a life of comfortable amity with their brethren the Hindus, 
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following the dictates of their own democratic religion ? Because 
it was life and death to them, to secure their safety and their 
creed against any Constitution which placed both at the mercy 
of a Hindu majority. They had not forgotten the speeches three 
years back of the Hindu Maha Sabha, which had declared that 
Hindus would not be satisfied until every mosque had been 
converted into a temple. The representative of the ‘ depressed 
classes’ stated that he had no use for these ‘ nationalists and 
patriots,’ whose nationalism and patriotism were limited to 
gaining power for their own class. If that was nationalism and 
patriotism, he did not want to be a nationalist or a patriot. 
And so, after compliments, the delegates parted—the Brahmins 
delighted at their victory over the British Government, and the 
rest halting between two opinions. 

The theory had been put forward that the proceedings of 
the Conference would defeat the Congress by showing how much 
more moderate people could secure in the way of concessions 
than the Congress had gained by its open and unlawful defiance, 
This advantage was not worth very much, but any value there 
was in it was entirely thrown away by the action of the Govern- 
ment after the delegates had returned to India. The very men 
who had stirred up revolution and were undergoing richly deserved 
punishment for their misdeeds were released from their imprison- 
ment unconditionally. They were given front seats, and those 
who had attended the Conference were relegated to the back. 
It was a most astounding blunder on the part of the Government. 
There followed the Irwin-Gandhi conversations, culminating in 
the Irwin-Gandhi Pact : Gandhi the prisoner had become Gandhi 
the dictator. Certain emotional people in this country called 
it a miracle. The whole of India, loyal and seditious alike, saw 
in it a victory for Gandhi. Hasty, if well-meaning, clergymen 
thanked God for Gandhi, as if he were one of the blessings that 
flow from the Almighty. There have even been ministers of 
religion so fatuous that they compare Gandhi with Christ. To 
compare this schemer and dreamer, this master of quibble, this 
utterer of calumnies which he knows to be false, with the Founder 
of Christianity is nothing but the rankest blasphemy. If Gandhi 
the showman-saint has become, as he has, a megalomaniac, it 
is the Government that has made him one. Gandhi himself, 
having posed before the world as a saint, has of necessity to make 
some show of complying with his promises to the Viceroy, but 
he mingles his instructions to his impatient followers with praises 
of the patriotism of the murderer Bhagat Singh. After expressing 
his approval of the Sermon on the Mount, he bans Christianity 
as being a surplus and unwanted religion in India, He openly 
suggests that the Minority question may be settled by the elimi- 
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nation physically of these troublesome minorities. It cannot 
be very long before one of two courses will be forced upon him. 
He will either have to retire into the obscurity of the ascetic, 
or else throw off the mask and abjure his non-violent professions. 
In the meantime the Ordinances which were restraining the 
seditious have been repealed. The products of the mass hysteria 
which he set in motion and the hirelings drawn from the riff-raff 
of the population are free once more to resume their campaign 
when the word is given. A Sikh Association, affiliated to the 
Congress, has acclaimed the murderer of an innocent English 
lady and the maimer of her two small children as a patriot and 
a martyr. The picketing of cloth shops may go on merrily 
under the name of an economic boycott. The liquor shops which 
the Government itself licenses on payment of large sums are to 
be obstructed and customers annoyed by those who have been 
given a free licence to picket them. The licence has been taken 
advantage of and shopkeepers have had their shops burnt, and 
in some cases have themselves been murdered. The campaign 
of cutting down toddy palms, the property of poor people, has 
been resumed. The ‘sweeter atmosphere’ which Lord Irwin 
sensed has been tainted by the pogroms of Cawnpore. 

‘Quo Vadimus?’ Whither, indeed! The released leaders 
are going about the country breathing threatenings and slaughter. 
Never since the Mutiny has the country been in so dangerous a 
condition, and still the admirers of Lord Irwin the man go about 
praising the superlative success of Lord Irwin the Viceroy. The 
architects of the Federation scheme produced a sketch of a 
constitutional Tower of Babel. India has once more to send her 
delegates, chosen no one knows how, to complete the crude sketch 
with Gandhi and his satellites added to their number. When a 
material building is planned, the strains and the stresses to which 
it will be subject can be calculated with mathematical certainty. 
But the strains and the stresses to which this new constitutional 
edifice will be subjected are incalculable. And the Government 
that has to decide upon them is quite incompetent to calculate 
them. Will it work ? Will it evolve ? These are the questions 
which the Prime Minister himself put but never answered. The 
Government has flown in the face of all warnings; it has dis- 
regarded every object-lesson in Europe, Asia or America. Draw- 
ing up federation schemes is easy enough to a constitutional 
lawyer. Such an one could prepare a paper scheme for all the 
States which once belonged to the Ottoman Empire, or for the 
Disjecta Membra of the Austrian Empire. It is not the prepara- 
tion of schemes, but their working by the human material to 
which they are to apply, that is the critical task. The policy 
that has been followed in India has alienated the loyalty of many 
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millions and shattered their faith in the British Empire. It has 
endangered the lives of the scattered British population ; it 
has disturbed the peace of mind of many millions of previously 
obedient and well-conducted people. Yet it is optimistically 
persisted in, as though it were certain to introduce a millennium 
of peace and prosperity in a self-governing India. 

In Carlyle’s Miscellaneous Essays there is one called ‘ Shooting 
Niagara and After.’ A passage may be of interest to those who 
applaud the policy in India : 


All the Millenniums I ever heard of heretofore were to be preceded 
by a ‘ chaining of the Devil for a thousand year,’—laying him up, tied 
neck and heels, and put beyond stirring, as the preliminary. You too 
have been taking preliminary steps, with more and more ardour, for a 
thirty years back; but they seem to be all in the opposite direction : 
a cutting asunder of straps and ties, wherever you might find them; 
pretty indiscriminate of choice in the matter: a general repeal of old 
regulations, fetters and restrictions (restrictions on the Devil originally 
I believe, for most part, but now fallen slack and ineffectual), which had 
become unpleasant to many of you—with loud shouting from the multitude, 
as strap after strap was cut, ‘Glory, glory, another strap is gone! ’— 
this, I think, has mainly been the sublime legislative industry of Parliament 
since it became ‘ Reform Parliament,’ victoriously successful, and thought 
sublime and beneficent by some. So that now hardly any limb of the 
Devil has a thrum or tatter of rope or leather left upon it. 


It is impossible to shorten the past of India, and it is equally 
impossible to foreshorten her future. The facts will defeat all 
the pious formulas. The Devil of Anarchy in India has been 
kept chained for the last seventy years, and he is now being 
released, while good Christians in England, Hindu schemers in 
India, and Bolshevists in Russia are uniting in the chorus ‘ Glory, 
glory, another strap is gone!’ The ‘safeguards’ so lately 
proclaimed are merely ‘thrums and tatters of rope ’—which 
use will snap. 


What a tiaquly! What a destination ! 


REGINALD CRADDOCK. 





MANCHURIA: A TRIANGLE 


From the viewpoints of both strategy and economics the area of 
greatest tension in the contemporary Far East is Manchuria. 
Here the conflicting aims of China, Japan, and Soviet Russia 
continue to converge, as they have, potentially since the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and specifically since the dawn of the 
twentieth century. As far as Japan and Russia are concerned, 
the past twenty-five years have shown that the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth was merely a sign of truce, while the rise of Nationalist 
China constitutes an additional factor of real significance in the 
Manchurian question. 

The opening up of the agricultural and mineral riches of the 
three Eastern Provinces, with the causative and consequent 
building of railroads, has served to intensify the struggles of the 
three nations for control of the area. The significance of the 
Chinese Eastern, the South Manchuria, and the Peking—-Mukden 
Railroads is well known to all students of the Far Eastern 
Question. Since 1926 the lead in railroad construction has been 
taken by China—at times with the aid of Japan, at times inde- 
pendently. The need for Chinese-controlled lines between 
Mukden and Kirin, and Mukden and Tsitsihar, was demonstrated 
during the revolt of Kuo Sung-ling against Chang Tso-lin in 1925. 
The Russian manager, Ivanoff, closed’ the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad between Harbin and Changchun, thereby forcing the 
troops of the governor of Heilungkiang, who were advancing to 
Chang’s aid, to march overland to a point on the Nonni River, 
where they could travel over the Anganchi-Taonan-Chengchia- 
tung-Ssupingkai (with branch to Paiyantala) lines then being 
built for China by Japan. 

From Tahushan, on the Peking~Mukden line, to Paiyantala 
the Chinese have independently constructed, and they now control, 
aline. Pepiao and Yingkow have similarly been connected with 
the Peking—-Mukden line at Chincho and Kowpangtze respec- 
tively. From Anganchi, on the Chinese Eastern, northward to 
Tsitsihar, to Ningnien, to Koshan another Chinese constructed 
and controlled railroad has been opened. Accordingly China now 
has lines in western Manchuria roughly paralleling the South 
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Manchuria, and crossing the Chinese Eastern Railroad into the 
old Russian sphere of northern Manchuria. East of the Chang- 
chun-Dairen South Manchuria Railroad the Chinese have built 
a road to join Kirin with Mukden by way of Chaoyang and 
Fushun ; from Meihoko on this line a spur pointing toward Ssu- 
pingkai has been laid to Sian. In addition, a Japanese-built, 
Chinese-controlled line runs from Changchun eastward to Kirin 
and Tunhua. When this is completed to Yenki, which the 
Japanese have linked up by light railway lines in north-eastern 
Korea, the Japanese will be able to tap the resources of Kirin 
province and, in case of need, cut the Chinese Eastern Railroad 
with comparative ease and isolate Vladivostok and Harbin. 


SIBERIA 


The general objective of the Chinese appears to be to continue 
railroad construction (1) in a north-easterly direction from Kirin 
to Lahasusu (Suiyuan) near Habarovsk ; (2) north from Ningnien 
or Koshan—possibly both—to Taheiho on the right bank of the 
Amur River opposite Blagovyeshchensk ; and (3) to open the 
Jehol area and eastern Inner Mongolia in the same manner. If 
the scheme is carried out, the Chinese will have two trunk lines 
running in a generally north-south direction to the east and to the 
west of the north-south South Manchuria Railroad, cutting the 
Chinese Eastern Railroad at two or more points, thereby tapping 
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the wealth of both the Russian and Japanese spheres in Manchuria, 
and diverting traffic from Vladivostok and Dairen to the port of 
Hulutao on the Gulf of Liaotung opposite Yingkow. A contract 
for the development of this port was let in 1930 to a Dutch com- 
pany, the payments to be made from the income of the Peking— 
Mukden line. 

Sino-Japanese railway development in Manchuria has been 
accompanied by one of the great migrations of history. Accurate 
statistics for the Chinese are non-existent, but it is probable that 
the population has more than doubled during the past two decades, 
During the period 1923-29 the Chinese entering Manchurian ports 
were estimated at 4,710,662 ; those returning to China numbered 
2,360,154. This left as settlers more than 2,340,000. Many 
women and children were among the immigrants, indicating that 
the newcomers were homeseekers rather than transients. The 
present population of Manchuria is estimated to be about 
26,000,000, of whom approximately 95 per cent. are Chinese and 
3 per cent. Manchu. In 1928 the Japanese were estimated at 
203,169, of whom 96 per cent. were in the Japanese-administered 
areas, 

From the viewpoint of population it is clear that Manchuria is 
Chinese. But population is not the only factor to be considered. 
Japan’s economic and strategic grip is strong, and Soviet Russia 
is no less to be reckoned with than was Tsarist Russia. To a 
degree China and Japan have been partners in opposition to 
Russia. Contemporaneously Russia is more to be feared by 
Japan and China than either of these is to be feared by the other. 
Part of China’s railway expansion is in reality Japanese, since the 
funds were lent by Japan and the management is in her hands. 
The Japanese no longer claim the right of railway construction in 
Manchuria, but they wish railroads built so that their finished 
products can be distributed, raw materials collected, and troops 
thrown in expeditiously in an emergency. With respect to the 
Tahushan—Paiyantala and the Kirin—Hailungcheng lines, Japan 
protested to China, on the basis of the Komura Treaty of 1905, 
that these were parallel to the South Manchuria Railroad. Inas- 
much as she did not follow up this protest, it is apparent that she 
was merely safeguarding her right of protest should the construc- 
tion of railways by China of which she really disapproves be 
undertaken at some future date. 

Whatever may be the hopes and plans of Nationalist China 
with respect to the possibility of Hulutao’s diverting traffic from 
Dairen, it is clear that Japan has no fears at present. Her object 
and determination to keep the peace in Manchuria and to main- 
tain economic control of as great an area as possible have been 
made clear by her ‘ advice’ on occasion to the young Marshal 
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Chang, and earlier to his father, by her occasional movements of 
troops, by her railway policy, and by her steadfast refusal to 
discuss with China the validity of the treaties of 1915 which 
ensued upon the presentation of the Twenty-One Demands. 

The expansion of railways in Manchuria was accompanied 
by two struggles international in nature: one between Japan 
and Russia ;' the other between China and Russia. With refer- 
ence to the first, the period of revolution in Russia and inter- 
vention in Siberia witnessed the growth of Japanese influence, 
amounting at times almost to control of the Chinesé Eastern 
Railroad. By 1924, however, the Russians were again in control 
and desirous of developing traffic over their lines to Vladivostok 
and the carriage of goods thence in their own ships. This con- 
flicted with Japan’s aim to divert traffic to the South Manchuria 
Railroad and Dairen, and renewed the old Russo-Japanese struggle 
for power in Manchuria. The dispute has been compromised by 
an annually-renewed traffic agreement to the effect that a certain 
percentage of the east-bound consignments over the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad shall be dispatched southward from Harbin 
over the Japanese line. But the settlement of this dispute did 
not permanently smooth the relations between the two nations, 
Not unconnected with this rivalry were the problems relating to 
anti- Japanese propaganda which the Soviets were accused of 
conducting in Manchuria, Korea, and Japan proper, despite the 
treaty of 1925. Numerous arrests and charges in connexion with 
these allegations were made by the Japanese. Nor were the 
arrangements connected with the Japanese fishing rights in 
Siberian waters to be carried out without difficulty. Hardly had 
the ratifications of the Fisheries Convention of January 23, 1928, 
been exchanged on May 23, than Japanese protests were reported 
against Russian infringements, as was the case in the following 
March. An additional complication ensued when, on Decem- 
ber 17, 1930, the Soviet authorities of Vladivostok closed the 
branch of the Japanese semi-official Bank of Chosen, and sealed all 
books, documents, and other valuables, it being declared that the 
existence in Russian territory of such a capitalistic institution 
was contrary to Soviet policy. The Japanese suspected that this 
was. an indirect attack upon their fishing rights, and immediately 
protested to Moscow. They declared that the Soviet officials 
had committed an unfriendly act and demanded a reversal. 
Such incidents as these make it clear that the relations between 
the two countries are not altogether happy. 

While the Soviets and Japan have thus far been able to settle 
their differences through diplomatic channels, it has not been 
entirely so in the case of the Sino-Soviet disputes. During the 
summer of 1929 the strained relations between Nanking and 
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Mukden’‘on the one side and Moscow on the other resulted in an 
outbreak of military activities in, and on the borders of, Man- 
churia. A dispute in January 1926 between Marshal Chang Tso- 
lin and Moscow had resulted in an immediate restoration of the 
status quo ante extremely galling to the Chinese. Following a 
course of action begun in 1925, when he seized the Russians’ 
river fleet and closed the Sungari River to their navigation, 
Marshal Chang in 1926closed the Chinese Eastern Railroad land 
offices and school department. This in part accounted for the 
incident of 1926. In the following year Chang demanded that 
half the Chinese Eastern Railroad revenues should be placed in 
Chinese banks. An additional cause of ill-feeling on the part of 
the Chinese was the policy pursued by Russia after 1924 of 
blocking the functioning of the joint board of ten directors of the 
Chinese Eastern Railroad by causing the absence of the five 
Russian members, thereby preventing a quorum and permitting 
the actual control of the railroad by the Russian manager, who 
took orders only, and directly, from Moscow. 

During the summer of 1928, shortly after the assassination of 
Chang Tso-lin, another incident occurred which further strained 
the relations between Manchuria and the Soviets. This was the 
attempt made by a group of Outer Mongolian raiders—‘ Young 
Mongols ’—to cut off Barga from Manchurian control. This 
area, on the north-western frontier, had in 1912 declared its 
independence of China. On November 6, 1915, China and Russia 
had agreed that it should be autonomous under the nominal 
sovereignty of China; actually this meant Russian control. 
Since 1920 Barga had been under Manchurian control, while 
Outer Mongolia, of which it had been a part, had fallen under 
Soviet influence. Although communications over the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad were temporarily broken, the movement 
appeared to collapse with the refusal of the Buriat prince of the 
district to give it his support, and Manchurian soldiers dispersed 
the raiders. 

While the strain between the Soviets and the Chinese rulers 
of Manchuria was becoming increasingly tense, China south of the 
Great Wall had been taking measures to rid herself of Russian 
influence and ideology. By the spring of 1929, following the 
adherence of Chang Hsueh-liang to Nanking, the Nationalist 
Government was ready to apply north of the Wall its policy of 
Tecovering what it conceived to be its rights and breaking the 
gtip of Moscow on the Chinese Eastern. Railroad and North 
Manchuria. As earlier at various points in China proper, so at 
\»3 The question was reopened in the following year, when, on the fall of Hailar 
to the Russians, the ‘ Young Mongols ’ again attempted to bring about.an auto- 
nomous rule for Barga. 

Vor. CIX—No. 652 YY 
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Harbin, Tsitsihar, Manchouli, and Suifenho, Chinese police 
raided the Russian consulates on May 27. 

At the Harbin consulate more than eighty Soviet subjects 
were discovered holding a meeting ; forty of these, accused of 
having gathered from various points in North Manchuria and 
Siberia to plot a revolution in Manchuria, were arrested. Various 
incriminating documents were declared to have been seized by 
the police. Four days later Moscow protested, and declared the 
diplomatic immunities of Chinese representatives in Russia to 
be withdrawn until China should render redress. On June 2 two 
Soviet consular officials and a director of the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad were arrested at Manchouli as they were leaving for 
Russia. China’s next steps, on July 10-11, were the seizure of 
the Chinese Eastern Railroad telephone and telegraph systems, 
the closing of Russian official and non-official organisations in 
Harbin and the Chinese Eastern Railroad zone, the taking over of 
the administration of the railway, and the arrest of more than 
200 Russian employees of the road. Of these sixty were deported, 
including Messrs. Yemshanov and Eismond, the manager and 
the assistant manager of the railway respectively. The Chinese 
president and director-general of the railway justified these 
actions on the ground that the Russians had violated the Soviet- 
Mukden agreement of 1924. 

To the charges made by Mukden and Nanking, Moscow 
replied on July 13 that the Chinese had broken both the 1924 
agreements, and that they had failed to avail themselves of 
opportunities offered by Moscow for a settlement of the outstand- 
ing points of dispute. Three demands were now made: (1) the 
immediate convening of a conference to settle disputes relative to 
the Chinese Eastern Railroad; (2) the cancelling of arbitrary 
orders regarding the railway; (3) the release of those arrested and 
a cessation of the persecution of Soviet citizens and institutions. 
Three days were given for an answer, failing which the U.S.S.R. 
would ‘ be compelled to resort to other measures for the protection 
of the lawful rights of the U.S.S.R.’ Nanking replied on the 
16th denying Moscow’s charges, defending Chinese actions, 
and requesting the release from arrest and detention of some 
1000 Chinese merchants in Russian territory and the granting to 
such of adequate protection and facilities for trade. Following 
such action China would be ready at an ‘ appropriate time to 
take similar measures towards the arrested Soviet agents and the 
closed office buildings,’ and order an investigation of the Harbin 
case preparatory to an amicable settlement. This answer 
Moscow considered unsatisfactory, and announced its determina- 
tion to (1) recall from China its diplomatic, consular, commercial, 
and railway representatives and employees ; (2) suspend railway 
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communications with China ; and (3) order all Chinese diplomatic 
and consular representatives to leave the territories of the U.S.S.R. 
Three days later China withdrew her representatives from Russia, 
and the tenuous relations which had existed between the two 
countries since the end of 1927 were formally broken. The 
German Government, at the request of the disputants, took over 
the interests of each in the territories of the other. An attempt on 
the part of the German Government during July and August to 
use its good offices in the dispute failed. 

Meanwhile two other series of actions were taking place: the 
one military, on the borders of Manchuria ; the other diplomatic, 
in the capitals of the Powers. From August 13 until well into 
December a state of military activity existed, differing from war 
mainly in the lack of a declaration of such. On occasion White 
Russian raiders invaded Soviet territories. The Soviet troops— 
about 3000, according to report—under the supreme command of 
General Bliicher, engaged in ‘ punitive expeditions’ into Man- 
churia. The Chinese combatants were more numerous—some 
60,000 being in the western zone of the Chinese Eastern Railroad— 
but were badly armed and poorly disciplined. 

There were several reasons why the Governments of nations 
other than those immediately concerned should be interested in 
the Manchurian struggle. The practical compression of the earth 
which has resulted from the development of speedy means of 
communication and transportation has rendered any dispute 
between nations a matter of universal concern. This was clearly 
demonstrated by the course of the terrible struggle begun in 
Europe in 1914. One result of this had been the trusteeship of 
the Chinese Eastern Railroad exercised by the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers from 1919 to 1922. The closing in 1929 of the only 
tail route between Europe and the Far East was a matter of 
immediate concern. The leading Powers, especially the United 
States, are interested in the continued functioning of the ‘ open 
door,’ and four of them are bound by the Treaty of Washington 
of December 13, 1921, to ‘communicate with one another fully 
and frankly ’ if the rights of any of them in connexion with ‘ any 
Pacific question’ shall be threatened. Japan had particular 
reason for watching developments in Manchuria with care. 
While she could not be expected to regret the weakening of 
Russian power in Chinese territory, if that should be the outcome, 
she had no intention of allowing it to be materially strengthened— 
or of having China attack her position in Manchuria, if the latter 
were successful in the attack on the Russian position in that area. 
Finally there was the question of the application of the inter- 
national Treaty for the Renunciation of War, commonly known 
as the Briand-Kellogg Pact. This had been signed at Paris in 
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August 1928, and was to go into effect on July 24, 1929. The 
Sino-Russian dispute offered the first opportunity to test the 
value of that instrument. Both China and Russia had signed 
the Pact; China, moreover, is a member of the League of 
Nations. 

On July 18—two days before Nanking broke its relations with 
Moscow, and three and a half weeks before military hostilities 
began—the Governments of the four Powers, doubly linked by 
the Washington Treaty of December 1921 and the. Briand- 
Kellogg Pact, took the Sino-Russian dispute under advisement, 
The American Secretary of State, Mr. Stimson, and the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Briand, reminded China~and 
Russia, respectively, of the war renunciation agreement. Both 
parties to the dispute agreed to uphold the Treaty, and not to 
resort to hostilities unless attacked. Throughout the crisis, 
however, Russia stood firm on the declarations in both the agree. 
ments of 1924 with China that ‘ the future of the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad shall be determined by the Republic of China and. the 
U.S.S.R. to the exclusion of any third party or parties.’ At first, 
although anxious to win the sympathy of the Powers, China took 
somewhat the same attitude ; but when it became evident that 
Manchuria could not withstand Russian pressure she became as 
anxious as she had been in earlier periods of stress to profit from 
the divergent interests of the Powers. This she was unable to 
do because of the neutral position taken by the Powers, largely 
due to the methods used by China in attempting a solution of 
her problems. An appeal by Nanking on November 26 for 
intervention against Russia proved fruitless, 

With the fall of Lahasusu on October 14, of Manchouli and 
Dalainor on November 17, of Hailar ten days later, and the dis- 
arming of some 8000 to 10,000 Chinese troops, Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-liang was ready to agree on November 26 to Russia’s 
demand for a restoration of the status quo ante, although Nanking’s 
approval was lacking. The latter suggested to Moscow, through 
the German Embassy in that capital, that both Governments 
should remove their troops 30 miles from the Manchurian boun- 
dary, and that the settlement of the Chinese Eastern Railroad 
question should be left to arbitration. This Moscow refused. 
Simultaneously Nanking contemplated an appeal to the League 
of Nations, but was discouraged by London on the ground 
of Russia’s non-membership. In the meantime Manchuria 
and Russia were reaching an agreement. After a preliminary 
meeting (December 1-3) of representatives at Nikolsk-Ussuriski, 
a protocol was signed at Khabarovsk on December 22. 

While these negotiations were in process a second invocation 
of the Briand-Kellogg Pact was taking place On receipt of the 
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news of the successful: Russian advances into Manchuria of 
November 17-27, Secretary Stimson consulted with the repre- 
sentatives at Washington of Great Britain, France, Japan, 
Germany, and Italy. The American Government then ap- 
proached China directly and Russia indirectly by way of 
Paris, again reminding them of their duties in the light of their 
relationship to the Pact of 1928. Individual communications 
were made also by forty-one of the fifty-five other signatories of 
the Pact, including Italy, France, and Great Britain, but not 
Germany and Japan. Geéermany’s earlier actions had brought no 
favourable results, and she was the agent for the disputants. 
Japan held aloof throughout, partly, it may be, to signify her 
unique position in the Far East and her ofttimes intimated desire 
to take the lead in diplomatic actions in that area, and partly 
because she believed there was little danger of an actual outbreak 
of war, for which she knew China was unprepared, and believed 
that interference by third parties would be met by rebuff—in 
which assumption she was correct. 

| The reply of Russia to the United States constituted a snub 
reminiscent of that administered to Secretary Knox at the time 
of his neutralisation scheme for Manchuria in 1909-10. After 
declaring that Russia’s actions were ‘ counter measures’ which 
had been compelled ‘ in the interests of defence, protection of the 
frontier and the peaceful population,’ and were ‘in no wise 
violations of any obligations of the Paris Pact,’ the Soviet Govern- 
ment declared that the United States had ‘ addressed its declara- 
tion at a moment when the Soviet and Mukden Governments 
already had agreed to several conditions and were proceeding 
with direct negotiations. .'... In view of this fact the above 
declaration can not but be considered unjustifiable pressure on 
the ‘negotiations, and can not therefore be taken as a friendly 
act.’ Giving vent to its irritation at the failure of the United 
States to grant it recognition, the Soviet Government concluded 
that it could not ‘ forbear expressing amazement that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, which by its own will has no official 
relations with the Soviet, deems it possible to apply to it with 
advice and counsel.’ 

In addition to the irritation of Moscow over the matter of 
non-recognition, there was the question of the financial interests 
of the United States and Japan in the Chinese Eastern Railroad 
during the years 1919-22 and that offFrench interest in the 
reorganised Russo-Asiatic Bank, 60 per cent. of the shares of 
which were declared in 1929 to be French-owned. Russia had 
no intention of recognising non-Russian and non-Chinese interests 
in the road. It does not appear, however, that the American 
Government in 1929 was influenced by interests of such a nature, 
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Rather it is apparent that the policies and actions of Secretary 
Stimson were based on the eagerness of Washington to put into 
force the Briand-Kellogg Pact. Had the Pact been ignored at 
the moment of its going into effect, it is clear that a serious blow 
at its effectiveness would have been struck. 

The Khabarovsk protocol of December 22 provided for a 
restoration of the situation, based on the provisional agreements 
of 1924, which had prevailed in Manchuria prior to the outbreak 
of difficulties. The consulates and commercial houses of both 
countries were to be reopened; nationals detained by both 
parties were to be released ; armed units of White Russians were 
to be disarmed and their leaders deported ; Soviet executives 
and employees of the Chinese Eastern Railroad were to be 
restored, and a conference, to be held in Moscow in January 1930, 
was to settle all causes of dispute and to restore diplomatic rela- 
tions between China and the Soviets. By this agreement it was 
clear that Russia had again won a victory over China and that the 
latter had once more been humiliated by its northern neighbour. 
The manager and the assistant manager who had controlled the 
Chinese Eastern Railroad prior to the break were only formally 
restored to office and were immediately supplanted by new 
appointees from Moscow, but the Chinese president of the rail- 
road was also succeeded by a new Chinese appointee, Mr. Mo 
Teh-hui. 

Mr. Mo was shortly ordered by Nanking to represent his 
country at the conference in Moscow, which did not open until 
October 1930—a postponement reminiscent of that which took 
place after the signing of the provisional agreements of 1924. At 
the end of December Mr. Mo returned to China, whether because 
the conference had broken down or to receive new instructions was 
not clear. In any case, the renewal of diplomatic relations 
between Russia and China—on which question Nanking failed 
to instruct its representative—had not taken place. 

The Sino-Soviet imbroglio of 1929 resulted in the loss of many 
millions of dollars to the participants, and had little result apart 
from demonstrating the tension which exists in Manchuria. The 
success of the application to the problem of the Pact of 1928 is 
problematical. That China should have resorted to aggression 
in an attempt to solve the problem of the Chinese Eastern is to 
be explained by the peculiar relation of the Soviets to the rest of 
the world. Having been encouraged by the Russians to take 
direct action for the settlement of her foreign and domestic 
problems, China turned on her instructors to test the efficacy of 
their methods, only to find one of them—General Bliicher—in 
command against her. This general was as competent in defend- 
ing his Government’s interests against Nationalist China as he had 
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been in aiding the Nationalists three years earlier to attack the 
interests of the ‘imperialist’ Governments in China. The 
outcome made it additionally clear that Soviet and Tsarist 
policies were similar. It also constituted a setback to China in 
her attempt to solve problems of an external type by unilateral 
action and force. 


HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR. 
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THE FRENCH PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


VERSAILLES on this Wednesday 1 in May is astoundingly beautiful. 
The soldiers of the Republic are massed in front of the Palais 
des Rois. On this spot, still echoing with legends and with 
triumphs, the eternal history of France is alive. Motor cars 
arrive from Paris and glide towards the home of Louis XIV. 
Now that parliamentary life has become so very provincial, the 
Assembly is an elegant display. 

The election of the President of the Republic is something 
more than a national event; it is essentially Parisian. The 
Assembly of Versailles marshals the elegance of the Parisian 
society. After luncheon at the Reservoirs or the Trianon we go 
to watch the ballot as we might go to watch the Prix de Diane. 

So it is that this year the summer—that is to say, the short 
season—opens with an election which, owing to the circumstances 
in which it is held, cannot fail to be rather dramatic. At the 
Reservoir tables are taken by assault: duchesses eat ham off a 
stool. ‘Bon jour, cher ami’; ‘Bon jour, mon cher Ministre’ 
—greetings quickly and joyfully exchanged. Society is holding 
a field-day. Each table marks a rung in the social ladder. No 
one has the right to sit anywhere or next to anybody. During 
the coming year you will be judged by the company you kept, as 
host or guest, at Versailles. If you are with impossible people, 
you go down a steportwo. Versailles classes you ; it is a solemn 
game played according to the rules of an etiquette that is not 
forgotten—even in seven years. All the great ladies of Paris are 
there. They are not all of them very young, but all of them are 
very beautiful. It would be an exaggeration to say that they 
talk much of the President. No; their talk is of present company. 
The Assembly is one of those rare days during which it is the 
present company, and not absent friends, who are put in the 
wrong.? Frenzied head-waiters jostle the great ones of the 
theatre, the politicians and the aristocrats. Look at them! 


1 The French Presidential election was held at Versailles on Wednesday, 
May 13.—EpitTor. 

* Plainly an exception to the proverb ‘Les absents ont toujours tort.’— 
EpIrTor. 
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One might say that the electoral campaign opened with the 
last long recess. It was then that public opinion nominated the 
candidates even before they nominated themselves. The first 
candidate was evidently M. Doumergue. The head of the State 
had acquired a popularity which in no way surprised those who 
for a long time have had access tohim. He won the public, in the 
first place, the great”public, by his smile. No one has ever seen 
M. Doumergue when he was not pleased with life. And the public, 
which is good-natured, has appreciated his cordiality, which 
attains almost to hilarity and responds to the demand for 
optimism so dear to the Parisian crowd. The severity of a 
Poincaré and the gravity of a Millerand had certainly succeeded 
in lending a kind of majesty to the Presidential function. But at 
exhibitions and the motor show people like to see a President 
distributing smiles—the only largesse which the Republic, rightly 
sparing of the public wealth, can still afford. M. Doumergue 
soothed a public opinion wearied by the nervous tension which 
the war demanded. 

But above all, the ex-President of the Senate had given proof 
of exactly those qualities which we require in a head of the State. 
The President of the Republic ought to reign without appearing 
todo so. Although he ought to leave his Prime Minister a wide 
liberty of action, he nevertheless presides over the Cabinet, and 
by his interventions orients its discussions, combats this or that 
tendency, and even restrains enthusiasms. Now M. Doumergue, 
on the testimony of all those who have held Ministerial office, 
knew perfectly how to assign to each Minister the réle that was 
due to him. 

But above all things the President plays a decisive part in his 
choice of the Prime Minister during every Cabinet crisis. While 
in England the function of the Crown has been simplified by 
a traditional usage, which requires that the Opposition should 
always have a leader and that the Leader of the Opposition 
should succeed automatically to the party chief who has just 
been defeated before the bar of universal suffrage, in France, 
where parties are as unsubstantial as dust or cloud, there is no 
one particular person whose selection for the Premiership obtrudes 
itself as indisputably necessary. I know perfectly well that 
custom requires that the reins of power be intrusted to the 
Majority in the last vote of the Chamber, but this majority is 
difficult to analyse. The majority does not fall definitely to the 
tight or to the left. It is always made up of right and left 
elements cunningly proportioned. How, then, is it possible to 
decide between them. It is quite possible that M. Marin and M. 
Herriot have mixed their voting papers and joined hands beneath 
the Centre. It ‘is not merely a question of giving the one or 
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the other the task of forming a Government which shall include 
their parliamentary flock. It is necessary then to appoint a 
member of the Right Centre or of the Left Centre. And evenif 
the Government falls definitely to the right or to the left, political 
circumstances do not often warrant the formation of a purely 
Right or Left Government. The individual chosen must not 
frighten the public. 

M. Doumergue has beaten all records in the number of Minis- 
terial crises he has had to face. During his seven years of office 
thirteen Governments have fallen. What diplomacy he must 
have employed ! The head of the State must begin with a ritual 
of conversations with the Presidents of the two Chambers and 
the leaders of the different groups. If he has any aim of his own 
in view, he must never let it be guessed. Although the person of 
the President is sacrosanct, public opinion is so jealous of his pre- 
rogative that it keeps so close a watch on the chief of the Execu- 
tive as to prevent him taking any executive action. A recent 
example has shown that the President has no right to speak 
of a revision of the Constitution, and that a spirit of authority 
is never relished. Though the powers of the President are very 
limited, there could be no question of their being exceeded. The 
traditional prudence from which M. Poincaré never departed 
during his seven-year term of office has been much spoken of. 
The great Lorrainer whose recovery everyone earnestly desires 
was right. He gave a great example by working indefatigably 
with an unfailing instinct for common sense. M. Doumergue’s 
skill lay in having an idea and making it triumph, without 
ever employing any other means except those dictated by the 
facts. He made his will prevail without imposing it. He let 
events persuade rather than attempt to persuade himself. He 
waited for solutions which he considered bad to eliminate them- 
selves ; he never combated them directly. The present and the 
future always fought for him. This divination is his special gift, 
and it was matched by a profound knowledge of parliamentary 
assemblies. He had real flair for the votes of the Chamber. He 
let the parliamentary game develop. The experiments of 
Chautemps and Steeg lasted just a sufficient time to let combina- 
tions which were not viable crash. But each time the Left had 
their chance. They had only themselves to blame for their 
failure to unite, but they had no possibility of placing the smallest 
part of the responsibility for their failure on the shoulders of the 
head of the State. M. Doumergue governed by the agency of 
two men, M. Poincaré and M. Tardieu, and more recently by that 
of M. Pierre Laval. His success was such that public opinion 
wanted him to stay. But the President thought it his duty to 


give an example of modesty. For the retiring President is a 


wise man. He has an instinct for the realities of life. This 
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empirical sense inspires him with motives which are the charac- 
teristic of great men. He said good-bye to us at Nice. We had 
to bow to his choice, but at the time we wanted him to change 
his resolve or to let events impose upon him a decision which 
would have been so salutary for the country. We all nourish 
the hope of seeing him once more take the place in public life for 
which the great services he has rendered have marked him out. 


During the last recess two candidates were descried upon the 
horizon, M. Raoul Péret and M. Lebrun—both senators, and both 
men of principle, belonging to the Centre, but with a certain 
eclecticism in their views. M. Lebrun, my compatriot from 
Lorraine, has always displayed in his handling of the public 
revenues a prudence which arouses admiration. He was Minister 
for the Colonies. He has always kept himself away from any 
compromising influences and he stands at the head of all the big 
committees of general interest. A keen and zealous worker, a 
man of method devoted to logic, he is a favourite rapporteur in 
the Senate. His reports are monuments of precise information. 
As president of the Caisse d’Amortissement * he manages in 
silence an organisation which came into being at the time of our 
monetary reconstruction, with a wisdom that accords well with 
the French taste for economy. M. Raoul Péret, president of the 
Mutualité and former President of the Chamber, who counts 
among his friends members of all the parties, was considered in 
himself a very powerful candidate. He was perhaps marked out 
for the attention of the nation too early, and was the victim of 
attacks which go to prove that one should not reveal one’s 
intentions to the committees and the parties too soon. One may 
observe that the candidate for the Presidency is spied on in the 
least of his actions, in his letters as well as in his speeches, and 
that everyone conspires to watch over his existence. 


At this moment M. Briand’s candidature appeared on the 
scene. A prodigious past—eleven times Prime Minister, Cabinet 
offices which cannot any longer be counted, unique eloquence, 
and a love of peace which is known in the most out-of-the-way 
hamlets in Europe. M. Briand has become a historical figure : 
to such a degree that one may well ask oneself why our Foreign 
Minister meditated leaving the Quai d’Orsay, where he has only 
one rival—Talleyrand. Moreover, M. Briand never stopped 
declaring that he had no intention of going to the Elysée. He 
issued denial after denial. Indeed, one could not really envisage 
the champion of peace displaying his fame in opening exhibitions. 
Would he have been able, as head of the State, to go to Geneva ? 


* The department of the Sinking Fund of the Public Debt.—Eprror. 
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None the less, his candidature had some fervent advocates. One 
may suppose that his followers were inclined to favour this 
consolidation of his position. The candidates for the post of 
Foreign Minister made no secret of the fact that M. Briand at 
the Elysée would be a symbol, the symbol of our pacific inten- 
tions; and they even congratulated themselves on this symbol 
for our foreign policy. 


Some diplomatic successes in the Ministry of Commerce, a 
direct intervention in the Chamber, and a reputation as the 
favourite for the post of Finance Minister led people to believe 
that M. Flandin would be a candidate. Former Vice-Presidents 
of the Chamber always have a chance of election ; such were M. 
Bouilloux Laffont and M. Henry Paté. M. Paté has the figure 
of a President of the Republic. A good appearance at the 
tribune impresses itself on the memory of parliamentarians, so 
that they are even apt to let themselves say, ‘ This one would 
be good ; that one would not be bad.’ 

At the last moment the candidature of M. Léon Bérard came 
up. The Senator for the Basses Pyrénées is the finest man of 
letters not only in Navarre but in France, He was Minister for 
Education, and all the more notable because he has not ceased to 
carry on a campaign in favour of the humanities, to which our 
Latin nation is so devoted. M. Léon Bérard flatters our taste for 
letters. He has a wit which draws its nourishment from the purest 
springs. His smallest interventions in Parliament are supported 
by quotations and apt remarks. His repartees are clever as the 
devil, but always courteous. He took over the Ministry of Justice 
under the most difficult conditions and conducted its affairs with 
a rare dexterity. He is independent and loyal. M. Doumergue 
commended him to the suffrages of the country by taking him 
with him to Tunis. M. Poincaré returned to public life to say 
that he would vote for him. M. Bérard is therefore in the 
running. And beside him are the Presidents of the two Houses. 
M. Bouisson [the President of the Chamber] is the greatest 
technician of the Speaker’s chair. A man of taste as well as of 
sense, coldly energetic yet at the same time a discreet friend, 
M. Bouisson is destined for a long time to act as arbitrator over 
the public life of the Republic. M. Doumer [the President of the 
Senate] is also one of the symbols of the régime. Formerly a 
Socialist, a great colonial governor, he gives to the debates of the 
Senate a sense of security—I should say even a kind of awe— 
which almost turn its sittings into a new religion. 


In this election there could not be any very clear issue. Some 
of the Foreign Minister’s friends declared that ‘to vote for M. 
Briand is to vote for peace.’ The implications of the same 
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argument, the ‘ foreigner’ argument, had already been pointed 
out at the time of M. Paul Valéry’s election to the Academy. 
The ‘ blackmail’ cry of ‘foreigner’ is always an easy card to 
play in a country whose people pride themselves on the little they 
travel. M. Doumer, moreover, has always been throughout his 
career an apostle of peace and of goodness. French policy 
therefore remains simple and continuous. Did M. Briand really 
want to stand? It seemsas ifhe did not, Two:days before the 
ballot, on the day after a sitting in the Chamber which was 
wrongly expected to eliminate him, the day after the finest speech 
of his career, he had his hand more or less forced by circum- 
stances and by his friends. M. Briand was induced to stand with- 
out wanting to; consequently he had against him the votes of 
those who were really opposed to M. Blum, who had championed 
his election to the Presidency of the Republic. It is always difficult 
to understand from the outside the movements of internal politics 
and to perceive the main currents. The fear of the cartel and 
the fear of the depreciation of our national currency, the franc— 
these are the great themes of our political life. Is it easy to descry 
from France the currents of internal politics in England or in the 
United States? Even if it is easy to understand a capital, it is 
less easy to gauge the feeling of a province, last of all that of 
‘the provinces.’ How, then, can it be easy to understand the 
voice of the country? But it is the echoes of the provinces and 
of the country which meet in conflict at the Palais du Luxembourg 
and the Palais Bourbon. 

No one really wished to set these two personalities, M. Briand 
and M. Doumer, in opposition to each other, since both of them 
are incarnations of the French genius. The past of M. Doumer 
is a record of integrity and devotion. He was a very great 
Governor-General of Indo-China. He was, indeed, one of the 
greatest organisers of our oversea empire. He laid the founda- 
tions of an administrative scheme on financial and economic lines 
which has served as a model for his successors. It was he, too, 
who stopped the expensive programme of public works. M. Paul 
Doumer has throughout his career been the apostle of democracy 
and peace. He has always fought for these two causes, which 
are, indeed, indistinguishable. He has given his country his 
sons, his life, and his talent. At the Elysée he will be a symbol 
of hard work, probity, right and justice. He will continue to 
pursue a life consecrated to the public good. M. Doumergue was 
President of the Senate before he became President of the 
Republic. M. Doumer likewise will bring to the seat of supreme 
power the experience of the highest office. Our friends may rest 
assured that through him France will always speak with the voice 
of generosity and peace, 

PIERRE LYAUTEY. 
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TYPE IN THE HISTORY OF DAIRY CATTLE 


One of the most remarkable situations in the dairy world to-day 
is created by the insistence of the dairy breed associations upon 
show points described in their various score-cards, and upon the 
general form, or ‘type,’ which an animal having these points 
presents. Of course, if type—or any particular points described 
in a score-card—and production necessarily go together, we can 
get type, or the points described, by getting production. On 
the other hand, if type—or any particular points described in a 
score-card—do not necessarily go with production, the conclusion 
is inevitable that type or the particular elements of type under 
consideration either have no relation to the productive value of 
dairy cattle, or they are inconsistent with, and injurious to, 
productive value. 

Now it is not necessary to demonstrate the fact that dairying 
is a highly competitive industry. We all know that the margin 
of profit is small, and that no dairyman can secure a fair retum 
for his labour unless his herd makes a high average production of 
milk and butter-fat. It is clear, then, that men whose livelihood 
is at stake cannot afford to misdirect their energies or to spend 
time and money developing in their cattle qualities which have no 
relation to their great work of earning a living. It takes but little 
study of a score-card to see that some of the points upon which 
breed associations insist have no relation whatever to productive 
value—such, for instance, as the requirement that horns of a 
Guernsey cow shall be ‘ slightly incurved inwards’ and that she 
shall have a ‘ long thin tail with good switch,’ or, as the rule once 
read, a ‘ tail reaching down to her hocks,’ These and other rules 
of the same sort complicate the work of the breeder and add 
difficulties where difficulties should not exist. 

Other points in the score-card are open to more serious 
criticism. There is a statement in one of the Guernsey score-cards 
that the yellow colour in a cow’s ear, on the tail-bone, udder, 
teats, and body indicates the colour of her milk. It is not too much 
to say that this statement was never justified by any adequate 
observations, and that it is not now generally believed. What, 
then, shall be the judgment on the further statement of the score- 
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card that yellow colour in the ear and on the tail and body of a 
bull indicates the colour of milk to be given by his daughters ! 
This, however, is not the worst of the situation. Of the rule 
calling for a nose of a ‘ buff colour’ Mr. Charles L. Hill, the 


historian of the breed, says that 


The color of the nose in no way denotes intrinsic merit. . . . The buff 
nose is fashionable in the show ring . . . but this fashion has not been 
helpful to the Guernsey breed, as in the past many of the brindles and 
dark cows have been among the very best animals,* 


The mischief of this rule neither begins nor ends in the show- 
ting, where discreet judges will minimise its influence as far as 
they can. The real mischief is of daily effect in cow barns 
throughout the country wherever farmers and dairymen trusting 
to official guidance underrate good animals because of dark noses 
and judge their stock by a fancy point instead of looking to pro- 
ductive value. 

If official announcements defining ‘ type’ have in the past 
contained some irrelevant matter, some statements which are not 
true, and some provisions which have been positively injurious, 
or, in Mr. Hill’s milder phrase, have ‘not been helpful to the 
breed,’ it becomes important for dairymen, before trusting too 
much to the definition of type, to discover where the score-card 
came from, what the course of its history has been, and what its 
practical value is to-day. Mr. Froude, in his History of the Reign 
of Elizabeth, says that opinions may hold their ground because 
they exist, although their logical defences may have long crumbled 
to pieces. In such cases there is much illumination in Lord 
Acton’s remark, that few discoveries are more irritating than those 
which expose the pedigree of ideas. It is not pleasant to find 
that the logical defences of opinions still strongly held in fact 
crumbled long ago, and nevertheless opinions which claim present 
authority cannot escape examination. So with the matter of 
type; if it be asserted that there is a type which should guide the 
breeding of dairy cattle, a type by which, as a standard, judges 
in the show-ring, looking at. the external appearance of animals 
brought before them, can correctly appraise their inner dairy 
qualities and breeding value, we should know whence the know- 
ledge of this type comes, how it was discovered, and exactly what 
its authority really is. Effort spent in learning the pedigree of 
ideas upon such an important subject may result in knowledge of 
great value. 

In commencing this study, taking as a starting-point the score- 
card adopted in 1882 by the Royal Guernsey Agricultural Society 


1 The Guernsey Breed (Kimball Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 1917), p. 58. 
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and the revised score-card of 1883, we meet a strange provision 
reading : 


Arms full, and swelling above the knee . 


What are the ‘arms’ of a cow? The Century ' Dictionary 
says that in comparative anatomy and zoology it is permitted 
to speak’ of the fore-limb of any vertebrate animal as an arm, 
especially when terminating in a prehensile extremity. The 
Oxford Dictionary says that the word ‘arm’ is popularly used 
to describe the fore-limbs of apes, bears, and other animals that 
rise on their hind-legs, but, the subjects discussed by the Guernsey 
score-card being remote from comparative anatomy, the hoofs 
of a cow being in no sense prehensile, and bovine manners pre- 
senting none of the appearances which have led popular speech 
to refer to fore-legs of apes and bears as ‘arms,’ the problem of 
correctly interpreting the score-card seems unexpectedly difficult. 
No help is found in the suggestion that use of the perplexing 
word was without significance, for in the original score-card of 
1842 there was a provision relating to bulls : 


- The fore-legs . . . large above the knees . . . 


and relating to cows : 


. Fore-legs straight and well-shaped. 

The word ‘ fore-legs,’ then, has been intentionally dropped 
and ‘ arms’ has been substituted. An explanation can be found 
in the fact that ‘arms’ is the English derivative of the Latin 
word used in the ancient descriptions of cattle, the prototypes of 
modern score-cards. 

There is a considerable body of Latin literature on the subject 
of cattle, their proper form, type, colour, their care in health and 
disease, and the remedies which should be employed for their cure 
when ill. All this literature was known to the Middle Ages, when 
men faced, for the most part, the same difficulties which we 


face to-day, but with none of the knowledge of proper methods . 


of feeding and management in health and disease which help us 
to solve so many problems. It is not surprising, then, since 
Roman writers had collected the folk-lore of the ages from Greece 
and Carthage, that men of later times, who in many ways were 
inferior to the ancients in knowledge and culture, translated into 
their own languages and copied from one another the writings of 
Latin authors. 

The trouble with all this ancient writing on disease, as Vegetius 
himself complains, is that there is an element of magic in it, or, 


® The Guernsey Breed, by Charles L. Hill, p. 56. 
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in his phrase, that it is in the style of charms or magic by old 
women *—a complaint, however, which it would be necessary to 
modify in the case of the sacred cake, in regard to which Cato 


says that its preparation must be managed entirely without the 
presence of women who can neither make it nor see it made.‘ All 
remedies, of course, at that time were empirical. Much was done 
that caused endless suffering and very little was done that could 
by any possibility be helpful. Human and animal excretions, for 


example, were used as curative agents, sometimes mixed. with 
herbs and honey and poured into nostrils, ear or throat of suffering 
beasts or applied externally in the spirit of speculation, known so 
well to gamblers who believe that they can find the successful 


combination, and to breeders confident of their ability to make a 


successful ‘ nick.’ It would not be pleasant to repeat many of 


the prescriptions that were passed down through the ages, but 
we can read with interest the statement of Columella that if an 
animal troubled with colic can be led where it will see an object 


swimming—best of all a duck—the colic will be relieved. This 
statement was copied by Vegetius with the added assertion 
that geese are as effective for this trouble as ducks, and so 
the remedy came down from one to another, until in 1662 it 
was repeated in Leonard Mascall’s treatise on Catel, with 
the prudent addition, however, ‘and yet sometimes they can 
find no medicine that can help.’* The root of lungwort is a 
valuable medicine, Vegetius says, if gathered with the left hand 
before dawn,® and this, too, Mascall repeats in his book.” For 
another trouble the remedy is burning the forehead through the 
bone with a hot iron, slitting the ears and washing the wounds 
with urine. Barnaby Googe, a celebrated poet and translator, 
born in 1540, who is supposed to have been a relation and retainer 
of Lord Burghley, Queen Elizabeth’s great Minister, repeats this 
in his book on Husbandry, advising, however, that the ears be 
cut off. This also is accepted by Mascall and passed on as a 
“very good and perfect remedy.’ 1° 

It is in the midst of such material as this that we find the 


. ancient descriptions of cattle, chief among which are the descrip- 


tion given by Mago the Carthaginian in the second century before 
Christ, the descriptions by Varro and Virgil in the first century 


* Vegetius, lib. i., cap. xxxix., p. 267. 

* Cato, De Re Rustica, cap. 1., xxxiii. 

5 Columella, lib. vi., cap. vli. Vegetius, lib. iii., cap. iii. See Barnaby Googe, 
Arte of Husbandry, bk. iii., p. 125. Mascall on Ca#tel, p. 9. 

* Vegetius, lib. iii., cap. ii. 

* Mascall on Cattel, p. 7. 

® Vegetius, lib. iii., cap. iii., p. 350. 

* The Arte of Husbandry, bk. iii., p. 125. 

10 Mascall, bk. i., p. 11. 
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before Christ, the treatise of Columella in the first century after 
Christ, and that of Palladius about 300 years later. All the 
descriptions given by these various writers bear a strong 
family resemblance one to the other, and it is quite evident that 
modern score-cards owe much to them. Compare, for example, 
the various Scales of Points printed in. Mr. Hill’s book on The 
Guernsey Breed with the points mentioned by Varro, Virgil, 
Columella, and: Palladius, and take the bull first. Many simi- 
larities can be found, of which a few are here selected. Other 
examples could be found in the score-cards of other breeds. 


THE BULL 


Wide open nostrils, p. 55 (patulis naribus et resimis 4). 

Forehead broad, p. 55 (late frontis et crisp@ "*). 

Arms full, etc., p. 55 (armis vastis ™). 

Back straight . . . rump level, p. 55 (dorso recto et plano ™). 

Barrel round, deep and well ribbed-up, p. 55 (ventre non parvo, porrectis 
lateribus latis lumbis ™) ; capaci et tamquam implente utero ™). 

Chest broad and deep, p. 55 (pectore grandi 1). 

Hide mellow and flexible to the touch, p. 57 (tactu corporis mollissimo *). 

Colour fawn or red (or others), p. 57 (colore rubeo vel fusco 1*). 


THE Cow 


Horns slightly incurved, p. 57 (camuris cornibus 1*), 

Forehead long, p. 57 (alta fronte **). 

Long thin tail with good switch, p. 57 (caudis maximis**; caudis 
longissimis et setosis pilosisque ** ; et gradiens ima verrit vestigia cauda *" ; 
caudam profusam usque ad calces 1*). 

Barrel round and deep at flank well-ribbed, p. 56 (corpore amplo, bene 
costatos 1*; uteri capaci et magno **). 

Full bright eye, p. 57 (oculis . . . grandibus**; oculis magnis **). 

Legs short, hoofs small, p. 57 (ungulis brevibus et cruribus parvis 1). 

Cheeks small, p. 56 (compressis malis 1°). 


It would be possible to carry this examination of details much 
farther, but enough has been said to show that man has for many 
centuries looked closely at the form of his cattle and that many | 
features emphasised long ago are features to which importance 
is attached to-day. It is also clear that some of these features 
have no obvious relation to practical qualities, and that some are 


1) Palladius, lib. iv. Martius, cap. xi. 

42 Columella, lib. vi., cap. i. Palladius, lib. iv., cap. xi. 
18 Virgil, Geor., bk. iii., 1, 55. 

™ Palladius, lib. iv., cap. xi. 

18 Palladius, lib. iv., cap. xi. 

46 Columella, lib. vi., cap. i. 

17 Virgil, Geor., bk. iii., 1. 59. 

48 Varro, lib. ii., cap. v. 
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fancy points merely, unless they were in some way thought to be 
associated with qualities desired for divination from entrails, 
or belong to the class of old women’s magic. Barnaby Googe 
in his book on the Whole Art and Trade of Husbandry, after 
referring to ancient writers on agriculture, including the Latin 
authors already mentioned, says that it is from them 


. if we will confesse the truth, wee have borrowed the best knowledge 
and skill that our skilfullest husbands have.!* 


Evidently the borrowing has not entirely ceased, and it is 
important therefore, in order to understand our own score-cards, 
that we should discover what the ancient writers whom modern 
score-cards follow meant by what they wrote and the purposes 
which they sought to accomplish. The problem at all times 
before breeders has been to find a relationship between form and 
function, and in order that we may understand the methods by 
which the Romans attempted to solve this problem we must 
begin by knowing the functions which cattle performed. in the 
ancient world—functions that are very different from those 
which they perform in the modern world. 

Cicero has been quoted as saying—although I have been 
unable to find the passage—that in his time cattle were valuable, 
‘ad laborandum, ad vestiendum et ad stercorandum ’—that is, 
as beasts of burden or of draught, whose skin when they died 
furnished leather for man’s clothing and which while living 
produced fertilising material to enrich his fields. It will be 
noticed that this phrase mentions neither milk nor meat. It may 
be inferred, therefore, that the labour of cattle was so valuable 
and necessary that beef would be too expensive a luxury for 
frequent use. . Barnaby Googe speaks of the ox as ‘a good 
ploughman and faithful servant,’ so essential to human welfare 
that Hesiod, ‘ the gravest author of our profession, saith that the 
family doth consist of the Husband, the Wife and the Oxe.’ 2° 
Varro speaks of the ox as— 


Socius hominum in rustico opere, et Cereris minister. Ab hoc antiqu 
manus ita abstineri voluerunt, ut capite sanxerint, si quis occidisset.™ 


In other words, the ox, like farm horses of the days before 
tractors, was necessary in order to raise crops, and to such an 
extent was the’ companion of mankind that there had been a 
time when the wilful slaughter of an ox was a capital offence, 
Vegetius tells the whole story when he says that without the ox 
the ground could not have been cultivated nor the human race 
fed. The crops which kept the Roman world alive were produced 

19 ‘ Epistle to the Reader.’ 

20 The Whole Art and Trade of Husbandry (1610), p. 120. 

% Lib. ii,, cap. v. See Pliny, N.H., lib. viii,, cap. xlv. 

zz2 
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by the ox and the plough. All other animals, including poultry, 
derived their food from the labour of cattle. 


Whence [says Vegetius] could the genius of the master provide barley 
for horses, food for dogs or nourishment for swine unless it had all been 
raised by the labour of the ox? Among some peoples mules, among 
others, camels, among a few, elephants, have been used to a small extent, 
but no nation could exist without cattle.™* 


Ultimately cattle were used as food, when their labouring 
days were past ; the females, too, furnished milk in excess of the 
requirements of their calves, but both meat and milk were 
entirely secondary matters. The breeding and rearing of cattle 
for the primary purpose of furnishing meat or milk are very 
modern developments in the Western world. Two thousand 
years ago cattle first and foremost were draught animals and 
beasts of burden. We are able, then, with this knowledge of the 
purposes for which cattle were used, to take up Latin descriptions 
of the desirable type of Roman cattle. 

Our first description of Roman cattle comes from Varro in 


the first century before Christ, who says : 


Whoever wishes to buy draught cattle should see first that they are 
just coming into breeding age, well-made, sound, long and deep-bodied 
with dark horns, broad foreheads, large black eyes, hairy ears, close-set 
jaws, flat noses, with the back gently sloping downwards from broad high 
shoulders, wide nostrils, black muzzles, thick long necks, dew-laps hanging 
from the throat, a wide body well-ribbed, good rumps, with tails hanging 
down to their heels and the lower parts well covered with hair, legs rather 
short, straight knees, wide apart and large, the feet not broad nor sounding 
as they go, the two parts of the hoofs not spreading far apart, the different 
hoofs of the same size and small, the hide not rough nor hard to the touch. 
In colour the strongest is black, the next red, the third pale red and the 
fourth white.** 


It is not easy, Columella says, to tell what qualities are to be 
sought and what are to be avoided in buying cattle, since these 
animals vary so much in different countries, and even in different 
parts of the same country. In the midst of so much diversity 
the ploughman in buying bullocks should have some common 
certain precepts, and these Mago the Carthaginian has furnished 
us, as follows : 


Such oxen are to be sought as are young, square with huge limbs, 
lofty horns, somewhat blackish and strong, with a broad curled fore- 
head, a flat for, as Mascall translated it, ‘a turned-up’] nose, a long 
brawny neck, large dew-laps hanging down almost to their knees, a great 
breast, vast shoulders, a capacious belly as though great with young, 
extended sides, broad loins, a straight even back curved possibly a little, 


22 Pyologus, lib. iii. 
38 Lib. ii., cap. v. 
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round buttocks, with compact, well-set and straight legs, rather shorter 
than longer, not with ill-shaped knees, with great hoofs, long bristly tails 
and the hair of their body thick and short, of a red or dark colour and a 
skin very soft to the touch. 


Virgil’s description of the best. type of cow is thus translated 
by Dryden : 


The generous Youth who studious of the Prize, 

The Race of running Coursers multiplies ; 

Or to the plow the sturdy bullock breeds, 

May know that from the Dam the worth of each proceeds. 
The Mother Cow must wear a low’ring look. 
Sour-headed, strongly-necked, to bear the Yoke, 
Her double Dew-lap from her chin descends, 

And at her thighs the pendent drapery ends. 

Long are her sides and large, her Limbs are great ; 
Rough are her ears, and broad her horny feet. 

Her Colour shining black, but flicked with white. 
She tosses from the Yoke ; provokes the fight ; 

She rises in her gait, is free from fears ; 

And in her Face a Bull’s resemblance bears ; 

Her ample forehead with a star is crown’d 

And with her length of tail she sweeps the ground.™ 


Three or four centuries later Palladius follows with a descrip- 
tion of proper type of oxen, bulls, and cows which is plainly 


taken from the earlier writers, and which speaks of cattle which 
are young, square with huge limbs, the muscles and brawn every- 
where standing out, large ears, wide curly forehead, black eyes 
and muzzle, strong horns not curved, wide turned-up nostrils, a 
muscular solid neck, a broad dew-lap hanging to the knees, 
great chest, arms full, belly not small, extended sides, broad 
loins, a straight even back, massive legs, muscular and short, 
large hoofs, long bristly tail, and the hair of the body thick and 
short chiefly of a red or dark colour. Of cows Palladius says 
that he would choose one which stands high, long of body with a 
great capacious belly, high forehead, eyes large and black, pretty 
horns, black preferred, hairy ears, long tail. 

It is impossible to read these descriptions of the cattle desired. 
by the ancient world without seeing that ancient breeders were 
looking for power. Their ploughs were heavy, ungainly, awkward 
tools, difficult to use, demanding great power for their draught, 
and to provide this power the ancients were dependent upon the 
ox. Roman breeders therefore needed heavy animals of great 
bone and muscle, and upon their ability to raise such stock the 
food supply of their world and the maintenance of their civilisation 
depended. Ancient breeders nevertheless had no idea of the 
qualities which go to make muscular power and endurance. They 

* See Geor., bk. iii., ll. 49 et seq. 
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were poor anatomists and still poorer physiologists, but they 


made up a score-card listing the indications which in their observa- 


tion had seemed to be associated with strength, and Jet it go at 
that. The function to be performed was draught. Hairiness 
seemed to be associated with power, as much later to Guernsey 
breeders a yellow skin suggested yellow milk. Both notions 
prove to be mistaken, but the time had not yet come for accurate 
observation, and so each later writer made such additions to the 
growing score-card as seemed right to him ; and the end we have 
seen—rather ‘a formidable list of requirements. Of the score- 
card as thus made up John Lawrence in his book published in 
1805 said : 

The ‘ common and certain precepts ’ of Mago the Carthaginian, respect- 

ing plough cattle, on which so much dependence was placed by Columella, 
are totally unworthy of transcription. They consist of mere arbitrary 
marks, bearing no sort of relation to any principle of utility, in point of 
form, the grand defect in all the ancient descriptions of cattle. For 
example, what possible connection can subsist between ‘ lofty horns, broad 
foreheads, hairy ears, black eyes and lips and turned-up noses’ and 
abilities for draught ? And granting that in any particular race such 
marks were the usual concomitants of the desired qualities, it is a poor 
theory which depends on adventitious or local and transitory circumstances 
instead of fundamental and permanent grounds.*§ 


Even Pliny, who in many ways was as far as any other Latin 
writer from a sound judgment on this matter, seems to have had 
some doubt about the wisdom of trusting too much to ‘ type,’ for 


he suggests caution in his remark ‘nec degeneres existimandi 


etiam minus laudato aspectu.’ *¢ 

Concerning selection of breeding stock by their looks, George 
Culley well said in his Observations on Live Stock, published in 
1801 : 


A person who has travelled through the different breeding counties, 
cannot but remark the great diversity of opinion in the characteristic dis- 
tinctions of excellence in domestic animals, particularly sheep. A Norfolk 
sheep-breeder says, sheep should be black-faced and black-legged ; that 
their horns should come out forward, and turn in such a manner as you 
can see the ears through or behind the circle of the horns. 

A Wiltshire sheep-breeder, on the contrary, says, that sheep should 
have white faces and white legs ; and that their horns should come out 
backwards in such a manner that the ears may be seen before the horns, 
—But a Sussex breeder insists upon it that they are both wrong ; because 


sheep should be grey-faced and grey-legged, and have no horns.—Thus it. 


appears how widely different these worthy people are in their opinions ; 
and yet they cannot all be right, though they most assuredly think so. 
Could any of these people be prevailed upon to make an experiment, 


28 Treatise on Cattle, p. 28. 
%¢ Pliny, N,H.., lib, viii,, cap. xlv. 
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they would most probably find, that excellence does not depend on the 
situation or size of horns or on the colour of faces and legs, but on other 
more essential properties. 

Comment of the same nature can well be made upon the 
ancient methods of choosing cattle, particularly when with the 
passage of time countries had come to be inhabited where, having 
abundant rainfall and long seasons, it had become possible to 
develop horses for draught purposes and to use cattle for meat 
Under these conditions the world was no longer dependent upon 
the ox for power to draw the plough. Horses by this time were 
draught animals too; oxen had found a new function to perform 
(that of supplying beef), and it must be noticed that cattle which 
best perform one of these functions are not necessarily well 
adapted to perform the other. Good draught cattle develop 
muscles of the legs and other parts of the body which enable 
them to draw the plough, while store cattle—as they are called 
in England, or feeders, as we call them in America—are best 
when they fatten most quickly, putting their weight into the 
valuable cuts of their carcases. Later, when cattle became valu- 
able for the dairy, the best milch-cows were those which did not 


fatten at all, but which put all their nourishment, beyond what 


was needed for maintenance, into the production of milk. 


The desirable properties of animals are different, according to the 
purposes to which they are applied. The principal productions of live- 
stock are meat, milk, labour and wool. A breed of cattle equally well 
adapted to the butcher, the dairymaid, and the plough or cart, is nowhere 
to be found. So far as experience enables us to judge, these properties 
appear to be inconsistent with one another, and to belong to animals of 
different forms and proportions. It must be evident, that a description 
of a well-formed animal for fattening will not apply to any of the descrip- 
tions of horses. And with regard to sheep, there is reason to suspect that 
very fine wool cannot be produced by such as have the greatest tendericy 
to fatten, and will return the most meat for the food they consume.*? 


Nevertheless, the ancient advice for the selection of draught 
cattle was applied by early English writers to selection ‘of all 
cattle. Barnaby Googe applies Varro’s description of type 
equally to cattle bought for labour, for fattening or ‘for the 
paile.’2® Mago’s advice, which Columella quoted, was copied 
by Leonard Mascall in his book on Caéel, without mentioning 
the plough, but offering the advice merely to all who would buy 
oxen. And if it be considered that Mascall had draught animals 
in mind, there is still a subsequent paragraph on the purchase 
of lean kine to fatten which quotes Fitzherbert to the effect that 
animals bought to fatten should be young and sound, but suggests 


87 Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture (1857); p. 301. 
28 Arte of Husbandry, p. 120 (1614). 
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no alteration in the elaborate table of points with which the book 
opens. The Treatise of Oxen, Sheep, Hogs and Dogs, bound with 
The Country-Man‘s Treasure of John Lambert and published in 
1683, repeats the well-known score-card given by Columella and 
Mascall, this time printing it in tabulated form and applying 
it generally to all oxen bought for draught or meat. Bewick’s 
Treatise on Live Stock, published in 1810, expands into five anda 
half pages all that had previously been said on the subject of 
type, expressly applying it to oxen bought for slaughter and to 
oxen bought for draught. The difference in function between 
draught animals and beef cattle then being entirely overlooked, 
the ancient rules of Roman writers were indiscriminately applied 
to both kinds of cattle with such additions as nearly 2000 years 
had brought. Little had been required to complete the confusion, 
but this little was contributed when Mascall included dairy cattle 
in the scope of previous rules, and, having repeated for modern 
use the counsel of earlier writers in regard to oxen, took the further 
step of adding to the paragraph relating to purchase of cattle for 
fattening : 


Again, if ye buy kine to the paile ye must see they be young, and having 
such properties as afore are mentioned, also gentle to milke and likewise to 
nourish up their calves.?* 

No ground is given for this assertion that all rules of form 
apply to animals performing different functions—draught, meat, 
and dairy ; but a writer is quoted who puts into one paragraph 
a number of striking points selected from the ancient autho- 
rities presenting the characteristic charm of acknowledged fancy 
points : 


Also Stephanus saith, the Farmer having good understanding shall 
alwayes esteem the Cow of meane stature and being but foure or five 
years old ; the brown colour mixt with white Spots is good with the red 
and the blacke, and to have a large deep belly, broade forehead, blacke 
eyes, and great cleane Hornes and blacke, her Eares rough, her jawes 
narrow set, her Muzzle great, her hayre somewhat crumpled, her hoofes 
little and smally cloven, her legs short, her chings thick and round. . ... 


And then to this selection of phrases, quoted direct and almost 
unchanged from Latin writers, he adds : 


her Udderen large and deepe, having but four teats, her neck long and 
thick, her breast large and deep hanging, [a late reappearance of the famous 
dew-lap] her feet broad and thick.®° 


The Compleat Body of Husbandry of Thomas Hale, published 
in 1757, comes back to Mascall and Stephanus with the state- 
ment that 


2® Mascall, bk.i., p. 65 (‘ How to buy leane Kine or Cattell ’). 
8° Mascall, bk. i., p. 63 (‘ The Forme and quality of a faire Cow ’). 
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The marks by which a cow may be judged to be formed for plenty of 
milk, are a large and handsome udder, with a proper number of teats, 
which is four, with no additional or ill-shaped ones; but these four all 
long, thick, and small at the ends. After the udder, let the neck be 
examined, this should be thin, and should have a large and hairy dew-lap.™ 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia, p. 1020, quotes Wilkinson as saying 
that the criteria of a beautiful cow are: 


She’s long in her face, she’s fine in her horn, 
She'll quickly get fat, without cake or corn, 

She’s clean in her jaws, and full in her chine, 
She’s heavy in flank, and wide in her loin. 

She’s broad in her ribs, and long in her rump, 

A straight and flat back, with never a hump ; 
She’s wide in her hips, and calm in her eyes, 
She’s fine in her shoulders, and thin in her thighs. 


She’s light in her neck, and small in her tail, 
She’s wide in her breast, and good at the pail, 
She’s fine in her bone, and silky of skin, 

She’s a grazier’s without, and a butcher’s within. 


On the subject of these dual-purpose standards Bewick says : 
Beasts which yield great quantities of milk, never feed quickly ; and 
it is from repeated unsuccessful efforts to unite these two irreconcilable 


properties, that the different breeds of neat cattle have hitherto been 
brought to so little perfection.®* 


We have seen, then, the rules of Roman writers carried and 
quoted through the centuries and applied without critical analysis 
to draught, beef cattle, and to dual-purpose dairy cattle. Only 
one step remained to be taken—the final application of these 
standards to dairy cattle of the sort described by Bewick, animals 
which yield great quantities of milk and, being unable to lay on 
fat well, are worthless as feeders, and of course useless for draught. 
This step, as has been seen, was taken when the ancient descrip- 
tions were applied to the dairy breeds—arms full, broad forehead, 
wide nostrils, body round, deep and well ribbed, long tail with 
good switch, full bright eye, cheeks small, etc. Upon all of which 
the very sensible comment of John Lawrence seems applicable 
that 

The common minute descriptions, ancient or modern, of the milch 


cow, have much more of the whimsical and irrelevant, than of the pointed 
and useful in them.®* 


The foregoing review of the use of cattle by mankind during 
the last 2,000 years shows : 


32 Bk. x., chap. v., p. 243. 
%2 Treatise on Live Stock (1810), p. 37+ 
% Treatise on Cattle, p. 24. 
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(x) That during all this period there has been a general 
opinion that form and function were so associated that 
skilful persons could distinguish good animals from poor 
ones by their looks. 

(2) That when animals were primarily valuable for draught, 
this association of form and function was correct, for size, 
weight and muscle are evident to the eye. 

(3) That form and function are properly associated in the 
case of beef cattle. 

(4) That the best draught cattle are those which best develop 
muscles, speed, weight, and endurance needed to draw 
heavy weights, while the best beef cattle are those which 
most quickly and cheaply develop the valuable cuts of 
the carcase. The form of cattle used for one of these 
purposes is therefore different from the form of cattle 
used for the other purpose, and application of identical 
standards to draught animals and beef cattle was a 
mistake. 

(5) That the application of these standards to dairy cattle 
on the ground that they can be ‘ good at the pail’ at the 
same time that they are ‘a grazier’s without and a 
butcher’s within’ is a fundamentally unsound method 
of judging cattle. 

(6) That atall times in the history of human use of cattle during 
this period the accepted description of useful form’ has 
been overlaid with fanciful requirements, such as those 
relating to length of tail, size of dew-lap, hairiness of 
ears, and colour of muzzle, to such a degree that it has 
been impossible to distinguish on the score-card or in 
the descriptions the features which were actually to be 
regarded as essential. 

(7) That the present score-card of dairy breeds is a late 
survival into modern times of unscientific methods. of 
the past. 

(8) That the only sound method by which we can learn the 
desirable form for dairy animals is by developing high 
production, keeping careful, accurate records, and, by 
study of these records, discovering whether there is a 
correlation between form and the function of milk pro- 
duction, and, if so, just what the correlation is, its 
extent and limitations. 

It may well be that a correlation which will furnish to breeders 
of dairy cattle a complete guide for their operations will never 
be found. It may always be true in this, as in other matters, 
that the proof of the pudding is in the eating, and, if so, herd 
sires must in the future be selected by the progeny test—that is, 
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by comparing the average production of a bull’s daughters with 
the average production of their dams, using for continued breeding 
purposes only those bulls which in this way demonstrate their 
ability to transmit the quality of high production. 

On March 20, 1931, the breed association of the island of 
Guernsey—first of all dairy cattle registry associations in the 
English-speaking world, and perhaps the first of such associations 
in the entire world, to take this great step—made modern genetic 
science the basis of its breeding operations, adopting the Mount 
Hope index as the method of applying the progeny test, setting 
an example which sooner or later all other dairy breed associations 
must follow, and introducing a new era into an old industry, 
where, so far as inherited qualities of cattle are concerned, 
improvement had been unknown for centuries. The success of 
future breeding on the island, and the result of the inevitable 
competition with other breeds and with unregistered cattle, will 
depend upon the thoroughness with which island breeders carry 
out the work which they have undertaken. This one fact, how- 
ever, the action of the island association shows—that the days 
of tradition as a guide to breeding have gone and the days of 
scientific methods have come. Ideas of type, whose pedigree 
has been traced from the days of Mago the Carthaginian, have 


for many years offered a remarkable instance of Mr. Froude’s 
statement that opinions may hold their ground after their logical 
defences have crumbled, but in the practical dairy industry the 
days of type, as it has been known, are rapidly coming to an end. 


E. PARMALEE PRENTICE. 
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NATIONAL PARKS 


THE suggestion to conserve areas of land in this island to be 
utilised as national parks, a term applied to schemes of a far more. 
grandiose nature in larger countries, at once arrested the attention 
and caught the fancy of the public. It cannot be termed a new 
idea, for Epping Forest was long since saved from disappearance 
by the City of London and has been treated as a place of public 
resort on holidays. The same applies to the New Forest, though 
the latter was by no means so well known to the general public 
as it has become since the introduction of the cheap motor car and 
the motor coach and charabanc, During the past few years the 
work of the Forestry Commission has brought the New Forest into 
the public eye and has shown how deficient in a ‘ forestry sense’ 
we are at present in this country. 

But from the use of Epping Forest, the New Forest, Windsor 
Forest, etc., as public resorts on holidays, to which might be added, 
Box Hill and Leith Hill, in Surrey (the latter now under the 
National Trust), and numerous other privately owned beauty 
spots throughout the country, it is a far cry to the actual setting 
apart of considerable areas of country to form national parks. 
The idea was perhaps first publicly mooted by Lord Bledisloe 
after a visit paid to Canada and the United States. Lord 
Bledisloe lives close to Lydney, in the vicinity of the Forest of 
Dean, that great area of oak in Gloucestershire which forms one 
of the few still extant forests of England owning a true forest 
population. Filled with the idea of the great national parks of 
the New World and their wonderful utility and value both to the 
people, the fauna and the flora of the country, Lord Bledisloe 
suggested that the Forest of Dean should be formed into a national 
park to be open to the public for every purpose, including camping. 
The idea received some lukewarm attention at the time and was 
then dropped. Latterly it has been revived, owing, to some 
extent, to the public interest aroused by certain acts of the 
Forestry Commissioners and by the action of the National Trust. 
The latter body has been very active during the last few years, 
probably chiefly owing to the break-up of great estates, the new 
arterial roads policy, with its appallingly rapid ribbon develop- 
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ment, which threatened beauty spots, and for other reasons. 
This national park idea has therefore been simmering in the 
minds of many in the country. It was given further publicity by 
the formation of an Association for the Preservation of Rural 
Scotland ; this association appointed a committee in June 1929 
to consider the question of a national park for Scotland. A few 
Ministers of the Conservative Cabinet had given some support 
to Lord Bledisloe’s idea with reference to the Forest of Dean. 
The present Government went further, and in September 1929 
appointed a Select Committee to consider the idea, the report 
of which, published at the beginning of last month, contains 
certain recommendations which are summarised below. 

It. appears to be commonly held in this country that the 
British Empire is far behind the United States and Europe (save 
in the well-known instance of Canada) in the formation of reserves 
for the preservation of the local fauna and flora and the use of 
the public. This is not, however, strictly true. For many years 
India has had large forest tracts set aside for the preservation of 
the fauna in which all shooting is prohibited. The first reserve 
of this nature was formed in the nineties of last century in part 
of the great forest belt in the north-west of Assam. The sanc- 
tuary was formed to preserve rhinoceros, bison, and so forth. 
Elsewhere in the forest areas shooting is now limited to so many 
head of different species per year, each rifle being limited to the 
number shown on the permit. Game sanctuaries were also formed 
in the United Provinces during the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Sir John Hewett, an enthusiastic sportsman, who evinced the 
greatest interest in the. preservation of the game—an interest 
which he still maintains. Some of the Colonies in Africa have 
followed suit. The object here, however, has been chiefly the 
preservation of the fauna. In these countries the pressure of 
the general public and its desire for large open spaces in which to 
amuse itself, or secure the relaxation so necessary to residents in 
great towns, has not been a factor. 

The new idea, which is exercising the minds of many in this 
country, is chiefly connected with the urban population and its 
desire to have areas in which it may enjoy pure air, fine scenery, 
and obtain, according to temperament, the relaxation or the 
vivifying feeling which ‘wide spaces’ engender. It has also 
been suggested that certain sections of the public should carry 
with them, or be afforded, the amenities of the town; and, in 
addition to camping places, be provided with recreation halls, 
games, cinemas, parking places for coaches and cars, roads, and 
all the rest of it. It has become apparent, therefore, that the 
broad idea of the national park, originally based on the examples 
existing in the New World, has, even were it applicable. in its 
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widest sense to the comparatively small areas likely to be available’ 
in the greater proportion of this small island, become entangled 
with suggestions which doubtless were not in the minds of many’ 
of its progenitors. Some of these later ideas may owe their 
origin to suggestions of a Labour Minister for enlivening the 
public parks of London. It is proposed, therefore, to deal with 
the matter in the widest sense, its fundamentals being the pro- 
vision of open spaces for the public. 

As a starting point it may be mentioned that in some of the 
best managed forests covering extensive tracts in certain European 
States the public are allowed free access to the State forests ‘for 
picnicking and so forth. But in these States the public is possessed’ 
of the forestry sense. The careful management of the forest is 
not interfered with, wanton destruction is not committed, nor, 
away from great cities, are the areas after a holiday left covered 
with a litter of paper, tins, bottles, etc., which is so common’a 
sight in this country. It-was not so very long ago that The Times 
published correspondence relating to the damage committed at 
Burnham Beeches. It was in the weeks before Christmas, and 
parties arrived in motor cars and, unchecked, despoiled the trees, 
carrying off great bundles of beech and holly. A few guardians 
cannot stop this kind of thing, even on an area of 500 acres only. 
And what will happen to larger areas ? 

Until a forestry sense has been developed in the British public 
it would appear necessary, therefore, to endeavour to unravel 
the rather loose ideas which at present centre upon the idea of 
forming national parks. Since open spaces in cities and towns 
have become involved in the larger question, it may perhaps 
prove of interest to include such areas in the consideration of this 
fascinating subject which it is proposed to attempt. The question 
would appear to resolve itself into several distinct objects : 

I. Open Spaces in Towns: (a) Squares ; (6) Parks. 

II. Open Spaces on the Countryside. These would appear 
to be capable of sub-division into: (a) forests proper managed 
from the commercial point of view ; (5) areas under the manage- 
ment of the National Trust ; (c) beauty spots in private owner- 
ship; (d) areas set apart for the preservation of the fauna or 
flora, or both; (e) the proposed national parks. 


I, OPEN SPACES IN TOWNS 


(a) Squares.—London affords us plenty of examples of the 
beneficent advantage of squares situated amongst the con- 
gested blocks of streets. It also presents a striking illustration 
of the small use to which they have been put in the past. Few 
would dispute the contention that, were the squares open to the 
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general public, they would form welcome oases for rest to a 
public: who, amidst the hurry and noisy life of the modern city, 
have all too little opportunity to obtain a few minutes’ restful 
peace, such as are provided by the sight of verdure, greensward, 
the scent of flowering shrubs or banks of flowers. It is not always 
possible, in fact frequently impossible, in the daily round of a 
busy life to journey to one of the parks to enjoy these. Yet there 
must be thousands who could pass a few minutes daily in such 
surroundings, were the square made available. There may have 
been good reasons—doubtless there were in the added value of 
house property—in the spacious days of last century for laying 
out a square and reserving its amenity for the use of the house- 
holders. But such reasons have for the most part passed away. 
Nowadays the houses surrounding many squares have been 
converted into hotels, flats, business offices or lodging-houses, as, 
for example, in Russell Square. London’s squares’are admittedly 
objects of beauty if merely seen from the outside. But how 
much more useful they would be if one could penetrate inside to 
enjoy them ! 

It will be remembered that a'year or two ago the Royal Com- 
mission on the London Squares issued its well-known Report in 
which it expressly recommended that early legislaticn should be 
introduced to ensure the preservation of the squares as per- 
manent open spaces on the terms it laid down. This Report 
has not been forgotten. It was the subject of representations 
made by a deputation of the London County Council to the 
Minister of Health in the latter part of 1929. The Government, 
it was understood, was sympathetic and wished to introduce the 
necessary Bill and to secure its passage during the present 
Parliament if time could be found. The importance of legislation 
to this end is undeniable. The danger to many of the squares 
comes from the builder, who has already destroyed two of 
London’s well-known open spaces, A great many of the squares 
cannot be regarded as safe from such a contingency, and the 
Bill, if passed, would remove such a catastrophe forever. This 
obviously is the first and most urgent need. But it is to be 
devoutly hoped that some way will ultimately be found of making 
the squares free to the general public. It is held by some that to 
-try to do. so now would be proceeding too fast. It may be so. 
Nevertheless there are certainly squares in London whose former 
raison @’étre of being kept for the occupants of the neighbouring 
houses would appear to have disappeared, and the compensation 
payable in such cases might not prove a formidable matter. In 
any event, few would dispute that State interference to prevent 
building on these lungs of London, in the interests of the common 
welfare, is not justifiable. 
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(6) Parks.—The controversy in connexion with a Labour 
Minister’s ideas for improving Hyde Park by the erection of 
recreation halls, restaurants and so forth is well known. . The 
value of the London parks and those in other cities of the country 
is beyond dispute, and much has been done of recent years to 
improve both their beauty and usefulness. But whilst one of the 
present ideas of the ‘ park ’ laid out in a city is to make available 
for games such parts of it as are suitable for the use of the chil- 
dren, its most beneficial utility to the public must always remain 
in the open space, the ‘ wide space ’ feeling which it engenders— 
the feeling that one has got away from the streets and houses, 
from the office and the shops, from the cinemas and dancing halls 
and the perpetual din. Anything that takes away from that 
feeling will by so much diminish the value of the park for the 
majority of the public. Having seen many of the parks in most 
of the capitals of Europe, it still seems to me that the London 
parks can challenge comparison with any that Europe can show. 


II, OpEN SPACES ON THE COUNTRYSIDE 


(a) Forests proper managed from the Commercial Point of 
View.—Before the appointment of the Forestry Commission and 
the inauguration of a forest policy for this country the only 


areas in the country which could come under the denomination 
of ‘ forest ’ were the remains of the old Crown forests, as exempli- 
fied by the Forest of Dean, the New Forest, Windsor Forest, and 
a few other units. In the past these areas had provided timber 
for national requirements. But their importance in this respect 
had dwindled during the past century and a quarter, owing to the 
increasing use of conifers for national purposes, till it had reached 
a more or less vanishing point at the close of last century. 
Under the work of the Forestry Commission a national asset 
‘is being created in the commercial forest proper ; and with the 
progress of the work the nation will acquire an increasing area of 
open, wild stretches of countryside, in the sense that a great 
stretch of forest is an area which provides rest and freedom from 
the rush of cities, and a place where one can stroll and enjoy 4 
peace which the city and crowded life of to-day render impos- 
sible. The great area in Norfolk and Suffolk, which when com- 
pleted will cover some 40,000 odd acres, represented by the 
Thetford Chase Forest, is a case in point of what the future will 
provide for coming generations. Thetford Chase was once a 
favourite hunting ground of James I., but for generations has 
lain a neglected area. By the time that the trees in these national 
forests of the future are approaching maturity it may be regarded 
almost as a certainty that the public will have acquired the 
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“forestry sense and will know how to make use of these forests, 
whilst safeguarding the management in force from acts of wanton 
destruction. From this point of view the public may regard the 
work of the Forestry Commissioners as actually bringing into 
being a number of areas which, in the widest interpretation of 
the term, will in effect be great national parks. For in certain 
parts of Europe this would be the designation given to, and the 
use that is actually made of, the great national forests; whilst 
at the same time it should be borne in mind that this type 
of national park brings in a revenue which should result in 
‘diminishing taxation. 

(6) Areas under the National Trust.—Perhaps the chief idea 
which lies at the back of the mind of the general public on the 
subject of ‘national parks’ and ‘open spaces’ is best repre- 
sented at the present time by the work of the National Trust. 
The work of this body has been mainly influenced by the broad- 
minded and far-seeing desire to preserve for the public famous 
beauty spots throughout the country. The importance of this 
work has been multiplied since the war by the break-up of the 
large estates, the building of arterial roads, with their hideous 
concomitant of ribbon development, the threatened erection of 
lines of great electric pylons which would ruin for ever some of the 
prettiest parts of the English countryside, and other acts of 
present-day vandalism which are only too well known. The 
National Trust have done well in the past and are accomplishing 
magnificent work at the present time, and the Trust know 
that they have a large body of cultured opinion behind them. 
For the future the suggestion may be permitted that their 
policy should be slightly re-orientated so as to move with the 
times, and in cases where the ideas of the public, unavoidably 
immature at the present day, and their own policy appear to 
conflict with the work of the Forestry-Commission, that full 
consideration should be given to the policy of the latter. For 
the two bodies are working for the same end, the provision of 
wide spaces for the public enjoyment. Moreover, the post-war 
conditions of this country are far different from those existing at 
the close of last century ; and at long last there must be a limit 
to the areas which this country can afford to preserve in ‘a state 
of nature ’ regardless of a return from them and regardless of the 
sums involved in their upkeep. For there is no stabilisation in 
Nature: degeneration or improvement is Nature’s law. 

(c) Beauty Spots in Private Ownership.—Perhaps at no period 
in the history of this island has the question of the ownership of 
famous beauty spots by private persons involved such difficult 


conditions as have become apparent to-day. The Press affords 


almost daily examples. Where once a handful of persons visited 
Vor. CIX—No. 652 34 
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and took advantage of the permission of the owner to enjoy 
them, motor coaches and charabancs pour down their thousands 
to-day. Not only is the owner continually harassed, but. the 
places themselves, through wanton or ignorant damage and the 
piles of débris left behind, threaten soon to lose many of the 
characteristics for which they have become rightly famous in the 
past. For even if the spot is famous only for some magnificent 
view it affords, the enjoyment of even the finest view is materially 
diminished if one reaches it by wading through masses of litter 
and refuse, like the outpourings of a giant dustbin. At the present 
time, in the absence of special legislation, the owner’s only hope 
would seem to be the National Trust, should he wish to sell " 
and should they be able to purchase, But here again the country 
is faced with a direct loss in revenue from the estate or part of 
it, and in some form or other a direct expenditure to maintain the 
beauty spot. In any consideration of the question of forming 
national parks it would appear that some quite definite conclu- 
sions should be come to on the subject of the future of well-known 
beauty spots, at present in private ownership, and their possible 
management and protection. 

(d) Areas set apart for the Preservation. of the Fauna or Flora, 
or both.—The setting apart of areas for the preservation of the 
fauna or flora has quite a definite object in view, and has many 
supporters, quite apart from the zoologist and botanist. Such 
areas are sanctuaries from which the public, save with explicit 
safeguards, must of necessity be excluded if the objects aimed at 
are to be fulfilled. It may be that the provision of such sanc- 
tuaries may be well left to that portion of the public interested 
in such provision aided by such bodies as the National Trust, 
local natural history societies, and other bodies interested. It is 
difficult to envisage the Government granting any but moral 
support in this praiseworthy aim. Such sanctuaries will be more 
easily provided in the wilder tracts of the island than in the more 
densely populated or cultivated areas. And to such it appears 
obvious that they must be chiefly confined. 

(¢) The proposed National Parks.—The idea underlying the 
formation of national parks, apart from their unrestricted enjoy- 
ment by the public, is the innate desire to maintain rural England 
in its present-day conditions. The idea is perfectly legitimate 
and equally natural. But if the amenity in question is a block of 
exquisite old trees, such as the New Forest affords examples of, 
little consideration must render it obvious that these old trees, 
which have come down to us, cannot live forever; and that if 
not replaced they must eventually disappear, and that particular 
beauty spot be lost: Again, if the well-known object is some 
great stretch of heather or a bold landscape, its maintenance 
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in the condition we have inherited it is demanded. These latter 
cases are easier to safeguard if we can affordit. And the National 
Trust have already safeguarded areas in the south and south- 


_ west of England and elsewhere. Concurrent with this almost 


universal desire that no unnecessary material changes should be 
made in the accustomed beauties of England, to which we all 
ascribe, is the popular demand that the old woodland areas of the 
Crown shall be unreservedly placed at the disposal of the public. 
Since a forestry opinion or ‘sense’ is almost non-existent at 
present in England, it is not difficult to obtain support for such a 
movement. The Forest of Dean covers some 15,000 acres, and is 
probably one of the best, if not the best, oak-producing area of 
its size in the island. That the present stock on the ground has 
been badly grown and thinned does not alter the contention. 
Expert opinion considers that much of the area could produce as 
fine oaks as those to be seen in properly managed Continental 
forests. The New Forest has a still larger area, and much of it 
could produce timber of various kinds of which we annually 
import such large amounts. These two areas may be taken as 
examples of the old Crown forests. 

Suggestions have been put forward that these areas should be 
designated national parks in which presumably any and every 
act, short of cutting and removing the trees, could be committed ; 
and that such enjoyment of the areas should be accompanied by 
the minimum interference, if any interference at all is contem- 
plated, on the part of the Forestry Commissioners and their staff, 
under whom the old Crown forests have been rightly placed. 

Apart from the loss of a considerable revenue (and the pro- 
vision of a certain supply of England’s finest timber, oak, and 
certain other hardwoods) which, with proper management, parts 
of these areas will certainly yield to the National Exchequer, it 
may be asked, If converted into national parks to be enjoyed, as, 
é.g., the public enjoy Burnham Beeches, what will be the condition 
of these two forest areasin fifty years’ time ? The greater number 
of the trees will have disappeared ; no young ones will have been 
able to survive to take their places. The present-day forests, with 
all their picturesque beauty, which with efficient management 
can surely be maintained, will have gone, to be replaced by a 
dreary scrub of gnarled and twisted and stunted growth, inter- 
spersed in the Dean, with its heavy clay, by areas of bog and 
marshy swamp. Any forester of experience will tell you that 
such must be the outcome of registering these areas as national 
parks for the unrestricted enjoyment of the public, with the 
additional so-called amenities brought from the town. 

It is not intended here to rule out the use of these and other 
of the old Crown forests as national parks. Far from it. Witha 
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proper understanding by the public, and those bodies representing 
public opinion, of the paramount necessity of providing for an 
efficient management of such areas in the interest of future 
generations and the strict observance by the public of such rules | 
and restrictions as this management must of necessity lay down, 
these areas will form as fine examples of the national park as are 
likely to be found elsewhere in England. But if they are to be 
maintained as forests (such open spaces as may be deemed 
necessary, as, ¢.g., in the New Forest, being left unplanted), if 
their present beauty is to be handed down to our successors, they 
must be under the highest skilled management possible. 

There are several areas whose claims are being warmly backed 
by theiradvocates. The first is the Snowdon region in North Wales, 
The area suggested here is some 150 square miles, bounded roughly 
by Conway, Bettws-y-Coed, Beddgelert, and Caernarvon. It is 
enclosed by main motoring roads, whilst two others cross it. 
This, as many know, is a region of great and wild natural beauty 
and is easily accessible from the great towns of the north and 
Midlands, and therefore would provide a considerable industrial 
population with a magnificent national park—safeguarded, if 
properly looked after, for all time. Other areas which are to be 
also studied, and whose suitability is being strongly urged, are 
the Dovedale district of Derbyshire, and, of course, the Lake 
District. 

The Scottish proposal to form one or more national parks in 
the north presents perhaps less difficulties than in England. 
Great areas of poor land exist in that part of the island containing 
famous beauty spots which, with a certain amount of negotiation, 
should be capable of being registered for all time as national 
parks, whilst they would at the same time act as sanctuaries 
for the fauna and flora of the locality. But from the point of view 
of the southerner these will be national parks for the enjoyment of 
the northerner and the richer and more leisured classes from the 
south. Even in these days of easy motor traffic the expenses of 
a visit to 4 Scottish national park would be a deterrent to the bulk 
of the southern population. 

Lastly, a further possibility in the creation of national parks 
has been put forward by the Forestry Commissioners. In their 
purchase of land for afforestation purposes they have often had 
to buy, when acquiring estates, both plantable and unplantable 
land. It is suggested that suitable areas of this unplantable land 
might be made available for the recreation of the public by being 
maintained as national parks. 

The Report of the National Park Committee,! which con- 
sisted of Dr. Addison (chairman), Mr. H. L. French, Mr. A. S. 


1 HLM. Stationery Office, Cmd. 3851. 
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Gaye, Mr. I. G. Gibbon, Sir Robert Greig, Sir Ernest Holderness, 
Mr. F. J. E. Raby, and Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, makes no 
specific suggestions as regards the particular areas to be selected, 
on the ground that it would be premature to select areas at this 
stage. Nevertheless, it contains a number of useful recom- 
mendations, including the constitution of a National Reserve 
Authority. The Committee suggest that in many cases pre- 
servation could be ensured by a planning scheme regulating the 
future development of selected areas under the control of a 
National Reserve Authority, which should have powers to make 
by-laws regulating the use of national reserves; to co-operate 
with the National Trust and other societies ; and to take such 
other steps as may tend to foster an enlightened public sentiment, 
It is recommended, on the assumption that money is available, 
that two executive authorities be set up, one for England and 
Wales and one for Scotland, with powers to select national 
reserve areas and to carry out other functions. The Committee 


consider—and all will agree—that the attitude of landowners 
vis-a-vis the public is generally liberal, and that a generous 
measure of access is provided to the large areas in the occupation 


of the Crown and to the properties of the National Trust. Special 
attention is drawn to the 1,600,000 acres of common lands safe 


from building development and capable of regulation for the 


benefit of the general public. Common lands in England and 
Wales, the Committee consider, might make a valuable contri- 
bution to a scheme of national reserves, and they recommend that 
Parliament should be invited— 


(a) To empower the national authority to acquire, compulsorily if 
necessary, the interest of the owner of the soil of a common in the neigh- 
bourhood of a national or regional reserve in cases where a regulation 
scheme is vetoed by the owner, compensation being determined by the 
official arbitrator ; 

(6) To empower a district council to delegate the whole or any part of 


its powers of management (in so far as they affect the preservation of, 
and access to, a common) to the national authority. 


These are concrete suggestions with reference to one type of 
open space. But a certain part of the 1,600,000 acres of common 
land could be made productive by afforestation. Doubtless some 
of it would have become naturally afforested had no commoners’ 
rights existed and fire been kept out. 

It may be suggested for the consideration of the national 
authority, should it be embodied, that, viewing this problem of 
open spaces from its widest angle, the chief desiderata to be 
borne in mind are—the total area to be set aside as more or less 


unproductive in this small island, the cost of upkeep, and the 
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objects to be realised, whether rest and quiet and the amenity 
provided by beautiful scenery and open spaces, or the riot of the 
city as comprised in vociferous and noisy camping grounds, 
restaurants, bathing pools, cinemas, dancing halls, and so forth. 
For the two existing opinions, or sets of ideas, underlying the 
formation of national parks at present put forward are the 


antithesis the one of the other. 


E. P. STEBBING. 
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ABOUT GREENLAND 


THE fantastic exuberance of the Press over the trivial hitch in 


the arrangements for relieving Mr. Courtauld at the icecap station 
of the British Arctic Air Route Expedition has brought Greenland 
lately into a prominence which has taxed the resources of most 
of those who have tried to exploit it. The real tragedy of the 
loss of Professor Wegener, a bold and resolute leader both of 
scientific theory and of exploration, has almost been ignored. 


The disaster which did not happen, and never seriously looked 
like happening, to anyone with a knowledge of Greenland, has 
utterly eclipsed an actual and irreparable one which coincided 
with the false alarm, It is, however, futile to complain.of what 
passes for a sense of values in Fleet Street, and premature to 
scrutinise the work of expeditions whose results are not yet known 
even in a fragmentary form. What concerns this article is simply 
the background of these efforts and all that has been written 


about them. " 

In theory Greenland is attached to the North American conti- 
nent and the European political system : in practice its connexions 
with either are slight. It is the largest island in the world and 
one of the least known. Three words from a familiar hymn 
exhaust the information about it which most English people seem 
to possess: a reputable London newspaper lately quoted its 
extent as 46,740 square miles, or ‘nearly the size of England.’ 
It covers in fact roughly 827,275 square miles, or about as much 
as France, Germany, Spain, Poland, England, and Hungary put 
together: the newspaper comparison is therefore only approxi- 
mately true. Such indications suggest that any attempt to deal 
with the present situation ought to take nothing for granted. 

Cape Farewell, the southern point of Greenland, lies near the 
6oth parallel—that is, in the same latitude as the Shetlands. 
Northward, above 80 degrees, Greenland forms the nearest 
substantial block of land to the Pole, Neither the shape nor the 
size of it is represented truly on Mercator’s projection, nor even 
its location on the direct route from London to Winnipeg. _ Its 
name has the distinction of being purposely misleading. Eric 
the Red, who colonised it from Iceland at the end of the tenth 
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century, forestalled the promoters of Peacehaven in choosing an 
attractive name to persuade people to settle where he wanted 
them. So far as is known, almost 86 per cent. of the area is 
covered with a shield of ice whose depth is problematical—prob- 
ably 3000 feet or more in the interior. The rest forms a narrow 
strip of littoral, never as much as 200 miles across, and normally 
much less. This strip is broken into small fragments by a series 
of fiords, the largest in the world, making deep channels down 
which icebergs ‘ calved’ from the edge of the inland ice at their 
head can drift towards the sea. At intervals the icecap sends a 
glacier tongue directly to the sea, forming a much more decisive 
barrier : the Humboldt Glacier in the north-west limits the range 
of musk-ox and lemming, which come no farther south along the 
west coast. These glaciers have not only a rapid flow of their 
own ; they advance at one point and retreat at another. Jakobs- 
havn Glacier is said to have receded nearly seven miles during 
the second half of last century. Skirting the coast is an impres- 
sive series of islands and skerries. Almost the whole country is 
enfolded in the cold current which finds its outlet from the polar 
sea between Spitsbergen and Greenland, flows down the entire 
east coast bearing a burden of pack-ice which sometimes bars 
navigation even in summer, and doubles round Cape Farewell, 
carrying the same ice and its accompanying fog far up Davis 
Strait. The icecap and this current together make the charac- 
teristic Greenland weather, which has lately been investigated 
by the Michigan University Expedition and is now being studied 
by two others. So far as is understood, the centre of the icecap 
is a region of calm air. It is, in fact, a reversing-point for the 
winds, which blow inwards at a high altitude, and then settling 
to the surface begin to move along it towards its fringe, where 
they reach high velocities in the form of a pressure-heated fohn. 
This partly accounts for the fact that the heads of the fiords, the 
districts immediately adjoining the icecap, are much the warmest. 
They also have a conspicuous immunity from fog, a low rainfall, 
and (in summer) sunshine continuing with favourable conditions 
day after day. In sheltered pockets in the south-west their 
vegetation has almost temperate luxuriance : willow-scrub grows 
more than head-high ; harebells, juniper, bilberries, and frequent 
butterflies dispel preconceived ideas. Towards the coast, where 
‘all the main settlements are placed, this warmth gives way to 
a general bleakness. Fog becomes as frequent as foreigners 
imagine it to be in London. Within perhaps fifty miles the 
climate has changed from perpetual frost to a heat often com- 
parable to an English summer day and back again to a forbidding 
severity. 

Humanly this large icecap and the succession of fiords or 
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glaciers breaching the littoral belt have the effect of preventing 
land communications of any kind. The inland ice has been 
crossed on several occasions since Nansen’s achievement in 
1888, but as an isolated feat, not as a feasible route for transport. 
There are in Greenland neither railways nor roads, unless one 
or two made paths within the larger settlements are counted. 
At Godthaab, the capital so called, the dwellings are on one side 
of a narrow peninsula and the ships’ harbour on the other : 
transport between the two is entirely by boat round the point, 
which is almost twice the overland distance. There is nothing 
against a road, but the idea does not arise. Except during 
reindeer hunting or where sledging is feasible, the Greenlander 
travels by water : his sealskin kamiks or long-boots are admirable 
for landing on slippery rocks, but unfitted for tramping, which 
would soon wear them out. His house, hut, or camp is close to 
the water’s edge ; he does not penetrate inland. Bare land, in 
fact, is simply a barrier; water or ice the highway. The term 
‘Greenlander’ has a racial significance. On the west coast, 
where the great majority of the inhabitants live, pure Eskimo 
stock is hardly represented now: the people are mixed, with a 
more or less strong dose of Danish or other European blood. 
When it is stated that Alaska and Greenland have about equal 
Eskimo populations, and together hold five-sixths of all the 
Eskimo surviving, this strong blend must be borne in mind. 
Of pure Eskimo whose heredity is above suspicion there are 
probably not much more than 1000, the 709 who made up the 
east coast population in 1923 and the 251 ‘ arctic highlanders ’ 
at Thule being the main elements. 

If Greenland were a normal country the density of population 
might be described as low, since there are altogether just under 
15,000 inhabitants—about the figure of Barnstaple or Pudsey— 
in a territory four times as large as France. But it is impossible 
to think of the Greenlanders in relation to a land area; extent 
of coast or of the fiords would make a better correlative. 

The Eskimo, who evidently came in by the north-west from 
the Canadian Arctic, seem to have colonised Greenland earlier 
than the Norsemen: during the Middle Ages they held the east 
coast, while the Norse colonies on the south-west remained in 
contact with Iceland and Rome. Apparently by the beginning 
of the fifteenth century the advance of the ice past Cape Farewell 
cut these communications: the Norse colonists dwindled and 
degenerated ; and the Eskimo took their place. By the six- 
teenth century they had the country to themselves, but were soon 
disturbed by the surprisingly frequent visits of English and Dutch 
adventurers. Danish colonisation started with the mission of 
Hans Egede in 1721: after various experiments the trade was 
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made a State monopoly by the formation of the Royal Greenland 
Trading Company, which has held it continuously since 1776, 
Until recently the company was the sole representative of autho- 
rity, judicial and ecclesiastical as well as political. Separation 
of function by which the Greenland Administration (Gronlands 
Styrelse) takes control has only been carried to a fairly advanced 
stage during the past few years: even now the relation between 
the two is very close. Each of the two west-coast provinces in 
which most of the inhabitants live is under a Danish commis- 
sioner (Landsfoged), whose multiple function corresponds roughly 
with those of the early Norman sheriff, and, although there is a 
certain amount of local self-government, most of the senior 
officials are Danes. 

The extreme simplification of life in Greenland follows from 
the natural limitations of the country and those artificially added 
by the monopoly. It is natural that there should be no trees 
(except willow or birch scrub), no thunderstorms, no summer 
nights, no reptiles, no ants, no agriculture, no common colds 
(except epidemics originating from abroad), no important rivers, 
no hedges, and no domesticated flocks or herds except the experi- 
mental sheep station at Julianehaab. It is a result of the mono- 
poly that there is no access except by Government steamer from 
Copenhagen, no hotel, no alcohol sold, no coinage (except Styrelse 
tokens), no shop (except the monopoly stores), no prison, no 
divorce, no postage (except on parcels), no rival religious sects, 
no measles, no manufacturing industry, no army, navy or police, 
no felony, no tourist traffic permitted, and no commerce or con- 
tracting of the familiar type. Yet this simplification by no means 
involves all-round primitive equipment, since there are four 
wireless stations, numbers of motor-boats, an excellent education 
leading up to ordination, photographers, timber houses with 
stoves and double glass windows, fish-curing stations, a colliery, 
a religious revival, and a sophisticated younger generation which 
is to some extent ceasing to go to church. 

It is this arbitrary blend of an intensely primitive organisa- 
tion and the most modern apparatus and ideas that gives Green- 
land a peculiar interest. There is, of course, some such blend 
wherever Western civilisation is impinging on other races, but 
elsewhere it makes a haphazard and rapidly changing compound, 
while here the balance is maintained from without under a system 
which has changed remarkably little since before the French 
Revolution. Committees have been appointed to report on the 
possibilities of abolishing the monopoly in 1788, 1835, 1857 and 
since right down to the present day: some have reported in 
favour, most against ; but the monopoly goes on, and the many 
secondary modifications effected by the Acts of 1908, 1912, and 
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1925 have not affected it in fundamentals. It has survived five 
generations of criticism from all angles between the perfectly 
disinterested missionary or ‘literary’ opponents and the highly 
interested trading groups both in Denmark and abroad. The 
criticism tends rather to increase than to disappear : on the other 
hand, the reorganisation of the past few years has helped to 
consolidate the existing order. In 1917, when the United’ States 
bought the Danish West Indies, her claims in northern Greenland 
were abandoned, and in 192t the sovereignty of Denmark, 
previously restricted to the actual settlements, was extended to 
cover the entire island—a victory over the Monroe Doctrine 
which has often escaped attention. But the United States were 
not the only claimants : Norway, eagerly laying hands on Spits- 
bergen (or Svalbard), Jan Mayen and Bouvet Island, accepted 
the arrangement with a very bad grace, and, although an agree- 
ment covering Norwegian rights of landing and hunting on the 
east coast was signed in July 1924, frequent Press. comments 
suggest that the Norwegians are by no means reconciled yet. 
Great Britain and France, by virtue of most-favoured-nation 
agreements, have equal privileges with Norway on the east coast, 
but to most countries, including Germany, it is politically closed 
except by special leave from Copenhagen. The turning back 
of a French expedition in the summer of 1930 has shown that 
this supervision is more than a matter of form. The west coast 
has been closed to Danes and foreigners alike since the eighteenth 
century. Prohibitions include fishing and hunting, landing, 
except in such emergencies as shipwreck or exhaustion of water, 
navigation through territorial waters except with all hunting or 
fishing gear and boats inboard, and trading, or even giving any- 
thing to the inhabitants, without a permit. Watering is now 
permitted under stringent supervision at six ports on the west 
coast, one of which is actually uninhabited. The enforcement 
of these regulations rests with the Royal Danish Navy, there being 
no sort of military or police force in Greenland. The continuity 
of policy under different conditions is indicated by the fact that 
the refusal in 1893 to admit tourists is still maintained. 

Tibet and Nepal are equally closed countries, but the peculiarity 
of Greenland is its status as a colony closed to all persons whose 
presence is not considered necessary, whether they are subjects 
of the mother country or not. This despotism, drastic as its 
methods may seem, is in fact wholly benevolent. In remarking 
that ‘Greenland is one of the few colonial areas where the con- 
sideration of what is best for the native population weighs more 
heavily than the demands of European traders’ the official 
account states an unquestionable fact. No one who has been to 
Greenland can doubt the untainted idealism of the administration : 
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debate confines itself to the question whether or not the policy 
followed is a misguided one. 

Only the particular form of the problem is peculiar to Green- 
land : in essence it exists wherever backward races are governed 
by Europeans on principles other than that of naked commercial 
exploitation. The dynamic trend of the Western civilisation 
imparted to them soon clashes with the maintenance of absolute 
European control in the interests of efficiency and of protection 
against aggression. The difficulties of Denmark in Greenland 
are essentially similar to the difficulties of Great Britain in India 
or Egypt, and of the United States in the Philippines. Yet there 
are important differences. Unlike Egypt, Greenland is a place 
of no strategic value to the paramount Power: unlike India, it 
is a negligible market. Geographic and political isolation have 
kept it free of the external entanglements which complicate the 
solution of other native problems. Above all, there is no vested 
interest of white settlers or even traders in the country, unless 
the strictly isolated mines worked under licence by Danes with 
short-term contracts are included in that category, It is therefore 
possible to face the question of what is best for the inhabitants 
practically free from extraneous considerations. 

Under the existing system the Greenlander is more isolated 
than the remotest Pacific islander whose economics link up with 
the world market. The prices of all articles of trade, whether 
imported into or produced in Greenland, are arbitrarily fixed 
from Copenhagen on a scale which not merely diverges from the 
general price level, but fundamentally conflicts with it. In 
Denmark the term ‘ administrative commerce ’ is applied to this 
artificial economy, which is only to be compared to the attempted 
State regulation of prices and wages in Soviet Russia. The price 
paid to the Greenlanders for the fish, furs, and so on which they 
bring in is far below their actual value; on the other hand, all 
imports are sold at a loss by the Trading Company, and for 
necessities of life this loss is very heavy. The effect of this 
adjustment is evidently to favour the non-producer by an indirect 
levy on the producer in order to subsidise cheaper commodities 
for all. The energetic hunter or fisherman who risks his life 
constantly in his work is grossly underrewarded for his products, 
and to anyone unacquainted with Greenland conditions this no 
doubt seems a lamentable injustice. The policy of the Trading 
Company has, in fact, the effect of penalising trade. But then 
it has to be remembered that ‘ production ’ in Greenland, perhaps 
more than in any comparable territory, is sheer exploitation of 
natural resources in mining, hunting and fishing. These resources, 
except perhaps the last, are severely limited, which is a principal 
reason why the closing of the country is so strictly maintained. 
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Norwegians who descend on the east coast and clear up all the 
living things they can find honestly consider their conduct 
unobjectionable, and fail to understand the ‘ dog-in-the-manger ’ 
policy of the Danes. But even when no inhabitants are present 
at the time of the raid these hunting-grounds are an essential part 
of their small and fluctuating animal resources. It is perhaps 
difficult for the advanced European to appreciate the circum- 
stances of a primitive community in a country where the estab- 
lishment of the pastoral stage is still the subject of Government 
experiments. The pure Eskimo are still more or less nomadic in 
search of food, and the large-scale slaughter from outside of wild 
animals, particularly seals, which are the basis of food and 
clothing and even transport, is becoming an urgent problem. 

Whether the massacre is carried out by visitors or natives the 
effect is, of course, the same, and the object of Danish policy 
is to eliminate either blunder. Like most people for whom 
provident habits have the most obvious advantages, the Green- 
landers are thoroughly feckless: they take a childish delight in 
killing for killing’s sake, and the scene of a party of them blazing 
away wildly at the clouds of birds rising from a cliff colony on 
the fiords, with uncontrollable maniac laughter and a dangerously 
erratic aim, is not soon forgotten. By restricting the visits and 
watering of foreign vessels the Styrelse handicaps exploitation of 
Greenland’s food resources by outsiders for private profit: by 
protective ordinances and by fixing purchase prices which even 
the poorly informed Greenlanders know to be absurdly small 
it deters them from massacring on an excessive scale to the 
permanent detriment of the stock, and on the other hand from 
selling a larger proportion of their bag than they can really spare 
in order to buy European luxuries. 

The measures are drastic, but, judging by results, it is still 
doubtful whether they have been drastic enough. Seal and 
reindeer, which formed the staples of meat, footwear, warm 
clothing, and the light kayaks in which the Greenlander goes out 
to fish or hunt on the fiord, have both sunk to the point where 
their numbers are barely sufficient to save falling back on substi- 
tutes. The addition of a meat shortage to the permanent famine 
of vegetables is evidently a serious matter: no people can live 
on a fish diet alone, and there are economic limits to the importa- 
tion of foreign foodstuffs. Sheep farming, which is said to be 
proving practicable at Julianehaab, in the extreme south, and 
the introduction of domesticated reindeer may have to be taken 
up on a large scale to fill the gap. Among birds the eider-duck 
have been so heavily exploited that stringent protection is being 
applied in the hope of fostering a recovery. Ptarmigan, which 
also have a strict close season, and are ridiculously tame, are in 
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no danger, since the Greenlanders do not reckon them good 
to eat, razorbill and guillemot being the favoured game-birds. 
Since there is no timber or other vegetable wealth, the remaining 
sources of exploitation are the fisheries, chiefly cod and halibut, 
whales (although the golden age of Greenland whaling is long 
past through the excessive greed of the whalers), arctic-fox furs, 
and the mines of an inferior coal and of cryolite at Ivigtut. 
Excluding the possibility of other valuable mineral deposits, the 
throwing open of the Greenland trade would probably have no 
appreciable effect except upon the Greenlanders. The unchecked 
exploitation of resources would perhaps allow a short period of 
moderate prosperity followed by a sharp depression after the 
more attractive plums had been plucked and capitalists had 
turned their attention elsewhere. No doubt the Greenlanders 
would co-operate in this stupidity at least as eagerly as anyone; 
but, since the country has no apparent possibilities at present 
except as a source of raw material, and that on a scale allowing 
little exportable surplus, the abandonment of the monopoly would 
probably leave the country much worse off in the long run: 
The profits which are now applied for the benefit of the inhabitants 
would be transferred to the benefit of capitalists abroad: the 
cost of living, which is already inevitably high, would rise to 
cover the freight and insurance on small quantities of goods sent 
over long distances at considerable risk, and the main hope of 
prosperity would depend on establishing a substantial meat 
export from reindeer flocks or on the spending of tourists and 
passengers by the contemplated arctic air route to North America. 

From the standpoint of tourist traffic Greenland is no doubt 
‘ripe for development ’—to use the accepted phrase. It is 
conveniently close to the major breeding areas of tourists on 
either side of the Atlantic. It has the most magnificent fiord 
scenery, the largest icecap and perhaps the most picturesque 
natives in the northern world (Greenland women, who do not 
wear skirts, use brightly coloured, often scarlet, kRamiks to the 
knee, breeches of a sort, and very brilliant pullovers which would 
dazzle Fair Isle). As the source of icebergs and a difficult region 
for navigation it has the spice of apparent danger, which is 
sufficient to attract the enterprising tourist without unduly 
frightening the enterprising shipping company. The climate is 
extremely healthy and bracing. It is certainly as a tourist 
playground that Greenland would find her chief immediate source 
of gain if the monopoly were removed. But whether this would 
be a good thing for the Eskimo, or even the Greenlanders and 
their country, is open to doubt. The pure Eskimo would 
undoubtedly disappear in a remarkably short time, and the 
strength of the European strain would be increased all round. 
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It seems certain that Europeans would come in and reap a large 
part of the profits, since the country could not supply much of 
either food or other commodities without importing the equiva- 
lent—a trade which Europeans would inevitably dominate. 
_The Greenlanders would not dive for coins in the fiord (the 
Government medical adviser has stated that ‘ At the present time 
the body of a Greenlander—with the exception of his face and 
hands—after his first childhood only by chance gets in touch 
with water’); but they would do all the other tricks which 
tourists know how to teach. To anyone who has landed at a 
Greenland settlement and seen the population, down to women 
and children, all turn out and help to carry the strangers’ belong- 
ings to the empty house which has been put temporarily at their 
disposal, without missing a single article either from dishonesty 
or carelessness, and without any. consideration of money, the 
prospect of reducing the Greenlanders to the uniform species of 
tout common to Fiesole and Killarney, Barbados and Port Said 
naturally makes no appeal. 

In the extended trials permitted them tourists have shown 
themselves incapable of including within their sphere any place 
which they have not vulgarised and degraded. Their admission 
to Greenland would undo generations of successful work in the 
exclusion of European diseases and would undoubtedly be fatal 
to the interests of the aboriginals : the mixed Greenlanders might 
benefit financially, but their deterioration to the condition of the 
pitiful half-breeds in Alaska and elsewhere would be the probable 
price. Since any explorer or scientist who can show reasonable 
grounds for wishing to visit Greenland is not only admitted, but 
is given a welcome and practical help only possible in a country 
where large private interests do not exist, the only people to 
gain by the reversal of policy would be the shipping companies 
arranging the cruises and the type of person who normally goes 
on such cruises. 

The question of an arctic air route across the icecap, now 
being investigated by a British expedition with a base near 
Angmagsalik, on the east coast, while the Wegener party is carrying 
out meteorological research with a similar bearing, is in quite 
a different category. If the short air route from England to 
Canada proves practicable there seems no reason to put up 
political obstacles, and in giving facilities to the expedition the 
Danish Government seems to imply that it sees no objection in 
principle to the project. The icecap being uninhabited, an air- 
port there would not necessarily modify the effective isolation 
of the country, except for the transit of any supplies not brought 
by air. 

‘ Presumably the technical difficulties have not escaped atten- 
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tion : they look almost insuperable. If it is true that the centre 
of the icecap rises uniformly to 8000 to 10,000 feet the prospect 
of sending existing commercial aircraft across it with both a 
useful load and a margin of safety seems remote. Byrd in flying 
to the South Pole had to jettison his provisions in order to clear 
the highest ice with no margin of safety whatever. The crossing 
of Denmark Strait, blocked with pack-ice, between Iceland and 
Greenland and the crevassed fringes of the icecap, with winds 
which even in summer can blow up to 120 miles per hour or more, 
has unpleasant possibilities: Davis Strait, on the other side, 
is foggy, and the long stretch over Baffin Island and Hudson's 
Bay more remote from civilised aid than any air route yet operated, 
Without frequent delays which would destroy the advantage in 
time on which the scheme is based it is difficult to understand 
how fiying in unsuitable or dangerous conditions could be avoided. 
While the survey of the interior must make a valuable contribu- 
tion to geography and meteorology, it is advisable to await 
further information before counting on the probability of a 
regular air route across the icecap. 

When the educated Greenlander, with the support of Danish 
critics, complains against the rigid system within which he is 
forced to live, we cannot therefore assume that there is either 
any reason to suppose that it is coming to an end or that Greenland 
would on balance be better off if it did. A barren country with 
some of the worst communications in the world, and rather less 
population than Maidenhead, could hardly hope to emerge into 
an important position, and without the pooling of resources and 
elimination of overlapping possible under the present system it 
seems unlikely that the Greenlanders would get as much for their 
money as they do. The ‘ budget ’ amounts to less than 150,000/. 
annually, of which about zo per cent. is ‘ unearned income ’ in the 
form of royalties from the cryolite concession : this sum pays not 
only for the entire overseas trade, but also for shipping services, 
administration, schools and churches, health, and overhead 
charges. The wealth is so low, not only in aggregate, but per 
capita, that the free play of economic forces could only benefit 
a small minority at the expense of the social services, which on a 
free trade and taxation basis the country could not afford. As 
an experiment in practical Communism Greenland falls in a class 
by itself: the tradition of the Eskimo which favoured more or 
less equal division of the catch in lean times between the successful 
hunter and the others has been combined with an enlightened 
despotism to produce a type of society more familiar in theory 
than in practice. It suffers from the weaknesses which have 
disrupted so many community experiments in America through 
the natural inequality of those taking part, but it has the decisive 
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assets of being maintained from outside (so that it cannot be 
given up or altered at will) and of a climate which checks sharply 
the tendency to slackness, often fatal for such communities. 
The ‘ruling class’ of Danes is very small (about 2 per cent. 
nearly half of whom are segregated in the cryolite mines), but 
it is sufficient to raise the problem of attainment of self-govern- 
ment common to all progress of backward races, Recent reforms 
have made an important step forward, and the local councils 
now send representatives to a ‘ Parliament,’ presided over by the 


' Landsfoged in both. the eastern provinces, consisting almost 


entirely of Greenlanders, In the State Church the catechists and 
several of the higher clergy are Greenlanders. Apart from the 
holonibestyrer, or superintendent, at the larger settlements, and a 
few younger officials, the Greenlanders occupy most of the posts 
in the Trading Company and are also skippers of motor-launches 
and so on. Owing to the fortunate absence of an unofficial 
European class the relations between Danes and Greenlanders are 
curiously paternal and intimate, in contrast to the emphasised 
racial gulf characteristic of a small British colony. On the other 
hand, sanitary arrangements do not exist, and an Englishman 
would feel bound to deal with the mixture of excrement, offal, 
and water supply even in a climate where the sanction of disease 
does not absolutely compel it. The Danes attribute this short- 
coming to the hardness of the life, which leaves little time for 
secondary activities, and recognise it by carrying a sufficient 
water supply out on the Government ships to take them back 
to Copenhagen without replenishing. The backwardness of the 
Greenlanders in all forms of personal hygiene, down to washing 
and the changing of clothes, contrasts strongly with their often 
sophisticated behaviour, their delight in cameras, guns and motor- 
boats, and the substantial well-heated wooden houses in which 
many of them in the larger settlements now live. At any rate, 
up to the Arctic Circle it is perfectly possible to bathe in Green- 
land, and sometimes very pleasant in the fresh-water lakes, 
heated during June by almost uninterrupted sun so long as fine 
weather lasts. Like the even more disastrous practice of spending 
the winter in hermetically sealed huts with double windows, 
this uncleanliness is no doubt caused by the climate, but not 
justified by it. 

In an absolute sense the Greenlander may have grounds for 
complaint : Nature and the Styrelse make stern parents for him. 
Relatively to other primitive races he is extraordinarily well off. 
The disappearance and demoralisation of the Eskimo race in 
British North America is the best proof of the excellence of the 
Danish policy, which has not only steadily increased the popula- 
tion, keeping it, where it remains pure, to the traditional way of 
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life, but can show a rate of about six criminal cases a year and 
a murder every ten or twelve, in contrast to the murder rate of 
over 90 per cent. recorded for an Eskimo tribe elsewhere. The 
administration of Greenland in the interests of its inhabitants 
is particularly creditable, because the region is a typical field for 
exploitation, and was, in fact, exploited on a grand scale at the 
beginning of the modern commercial expansion ; 975 ships called 
during the decade 1729-1738 at the beginning of Danish rule, 
Many native races have small, often valueless, territorial reserves 
set aside for them, but to maintain a large country for the benefit * 
of its aboriginals against all commercial or colonising interests 
at home or abroad represents a conception of trusteeship which 
the League of Nations has not yet reached. The return which 
Denmark receives for this surprising generosity is meagre. The 
Commission for the Direction of the Geological and Geographical 
Investigations in Greenland publishes a series of scientific accounts 
which have given Greenland a richer reference literature than 
almost any comparable area: many of these are published in 
English, as being a better-known language than Danish, but 
they seem to have done little to mitigate the English ignorance 
of their subject. The Danish experiment in Greenland has an 
important bearing for any colonial Power: the small recognition 
it has received here is discreditable to a country which has 


certainly something to learn from it. 


E. M. NICHOLSON, 
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COLERIDGE AS. A CAVALRYMAN 


I 


I see the youth, in my mind’s eye I see him 
Leap his black warhorse . . . 


ON January 21, 1793, Citizen Capet’s last drive through the 
streets of Paris came to an end amid the rolling of Santerre’s 
drums on the Place de la Révolution, at the spot where the Luxor 
obelisk now stands—then occupied by the guillotine. And eleven 
days later the National Convention declared war on Great Britain 
and Holland. 

Pitt accepted the challenge, and the walls in English towns 
and villages were soon gay with recruiting posters—each corps, 
as in the much later circumstances of Kitchener’s Armies, devising 
and disseminating its own. 

The distinguished regiment which is now the 15th Hussars, 
but which was then the King’s 15th Light Dragoons (or, as it was 
more popularly known, ‘ Eliott’s Light Dragoons’ +), at that time 
lay at Reading, where its commanding officer had been warned 
in April to prepare four troops of seasoned soldiers and picked 
recruits for service in Flanders. These embarked in May and 
were attached to Dundas’s 3rd Cavalry Brigade at Tournai ; 
and later, in August, a squadron under a Captain Pocklington 
was under fire between Le Cateau and Landrecies, on the same 
ground that, exactly 121 years afterwards, was to be hallowed by 
the sacrifice of its successors. Meanwhile, these troops at the 
front had got to be fed with reinforcements, and recruits to 
be intensively trained as drafts. And so it came about at 
Reading one bright September morning that Colonel Gwyn, the 
commanding officer of the 15th, accompanied by his adjutant 
and the more awful presence of a squadron-sergeant-major, left 
his quarters to inspect a batch of newly-enlisted recruits which 
had come in the previous evening. 

2 General George Augustus Eliott, K.B., the father of the 15th, was an Eliott 
of Stobs. A veteran of Fontenoy and Dettingen and of the capitulation of 
Havana—where his share of the loot amounted to £24,500—George III. created 
him first Baron Heathfield of Gibraltar as a reward for his successful defence of 
the Rock against its four years’ siege by the French and Spanish armies (1779- 
1783). He died in 1790. 

735 333 
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Called to attention, the two ranks of ‘rookies’ did their 
trembling best to stiffen into soldierly semblance, and so to 
present an earnest of their martial ambitions. But a yokel here 
and there forgot to spit the straw from his mouth, and some 
candidates from.counting-house or counter shuffled their as yet 
undisciplined feet as the colonel clanked slowly down the lines, 
asking an occasional question and examining each man’s face and 
proportions like a fat-stock dealer at a cattle sale. 

The men paraded had already been passed by the medical 
officer and had given their particulars and been attested in the 
orderly-room ; so that the colonel knew that each of them 
might now be regarded as an Eliott in embryo, and he rather 
welcomed their unpromising exteriors. ‘A good draft,’ he heard 
himself boasting later ; ‘ but gad, sir! you should have seen 
them six weeks ago, before we’d begun to handle them !’ 

He came to a sudden halt, however, before the flank man of 
the front rank, a plumpish youth of some 5 feet 9 inches, who, 
with his peachy West Country complexion, unruly black hair, 
and large eyes of a mild but bewildered grey, looked younger 
than his one and twenty years. He was plainly, even a little 
shabbily, dressed, and his head hung down, so that the gallant 
ribbons tied round his hat by the sergeant yesterday drooped 
limply to his shoulders. 

‘What’s your name, my lad?’ The head was raised, but 
the grey eyes blinked and the girlish skin blushed crimson. It 
was one thing to invent a false name on the spur of the moment 
and give it to a shirt-sleeved quartermaster in a noisy office, but 
quite another to repeat the lie convincingly and in a listening 
silence to this tremendous inquisitor in full regimentals. Swallow- 
ing hard, and straining his mind to ensure an accurate recollection, 
the recruit replied, ‘ Silas Tomkin Cumberback, sir.’ Neither the 
Oxford nor the Cambridge accent as yet had been invented, but 
the intonation of his voice, its precise and halting tenor and 
slightly precious evaluation of vowels and consonants, betrayed 
scholarship, bookishness, and all the unsoldierly qualities of a 
university runaway. The names were inventions. The surname 
he had noticed somewhere over a shop door, though it also implied 
a jibe against himself, born of consciousness of his deficiencies 
as a horseman. The two christian names he had selected at 
random, and of all three together the initials only were those of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, scholar of Jesus, Cambridge, Browne 
Medallist, winner of the University Greek Ode prize, and runner-up 
for the Craven to Butler of St. John’s.? 

® Samuel Butler, headmaster of Shrewsbury 1798-1836, and afterwards 


Bishop of Lichfield. Grandfather of Samuel Butler, of Shrewsbury and St. 
John’s, author of Erewhon and The Way of all Flesh. 
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A titter whinnied down the ranks of the recruits, either at the 
incongruous tone of the reply or at the faintly ridiculous sound 
of each of the three names ; and the colonel grinned sardonically 
as he went on to ask, ‘ And what have you come here for?’ A 
baleful flash from the sergeant-major’s eye elicited the answer, 
‘ For the same reason as most people come, sir ; to be made into 
a soldier.’ The colonel grunted, and after a practised and rather 
sneering scrutiny inquired again, ‘ D’you think you can run a 
Frenchman through the body?’ The head jerked up, and with 
a little fire the answer came, ‘ That I don’t know, because I’ve 
never tried, sir; but I’ll let a Frenchman run me through before 
I'll run away!’ Colonel Gwyn laughed: he was plainly pleased. 
‘ That'll do,’ he said, and, turning, stalked down the rear rank 
with an order to the adjutant to march the party over to the 
quartermaster’s to be fitted with uniforms. 


II 


Turbulent, with an outcry in the heart 

And Fears self-willed that shunn’d the eye of Hope 
And Hope that scarce would know itself from Fear ; 
Sense of past Youth, and Manhood come in vain. 


., Outside, the trumpets were blowing ‘ Last Post.’ Sunk in a 
heavy humour, Trooper Cumberback lay on his palliasse, and the 
buzz of broad barrack-room talk from the men around him allayed 
a little the vehemence of his vibrating nerves and somehow 
deadened his sense of immitigable misery. For his reflections on 
what he had done during the past two days tinged the dull mono- 
chrome of his emotions with a still deeper grey. His crushing 
disappointment at not winning the Craven, the bar presented to 
his university ambitions by his total incapacity for mathematics, 
and-the continued harassing by creditors, had focussed the whirl 
of his bitter thoughts into one dominant idea—release by flight 
from Cambridge and all it stood for. Poor lad, his mathematical 
incapacity extended to any comprehension of practical finance, 
and his chief creditor was a furniture dealer whose tout, two 
years ago, had been mistaken by the casual and improvident 
young freshman for some underling of the bursar’s; with the 
result that the insidious query, ‘ How may I furnish your rooms, 
sir?’ had merely met with the answer, ‘ O, just as you please! ’ 
And the hundred pounds or so which stood at the foot of the bill, 
many times rendered, and now, at last with threats, had come 
to destroy the sleep and peace of mind of the simple son of the 
vicar of Ottery St. Mary. As to ambition, Butler and Keate * 


* John Keate, Fellow of King’s and afterwards Canon of Windsor, and the 
famous ‘ Swishing headmaster ’ of Eton. 
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had been above him for the Craven, and of what use was ambition 
to him, the ninth son of a country parson ? Moreover, there was, 
of course, a girl in Cambridge who had proved unkind. So 
followed the stealthy anabasis to London, the few reckless hours 
of dissipation in stews and taverns, the largesse of his last coins 
to other poor wretches tramping the midnight streets, and the 
chance sight of a recruiting-poster under a flickering wall-lamp : 


G. R. 


WANTED 
A FEW SMART LADS 
FOR 
THE 15TH (ELIOTT’S) LIGHT DRAGOONS. 


GOD SAVE THE KING! 


Unlike his friend and fellow ‘ blue ’ Charles Lamb, Coleridge 
had learnt at Christ’s Hospital under the régime of Bowyer to 
loathe and fear discipline, and all his life he had hated horses and 
soldiers. But the ills of a mind like his, he thought, might be 
cured of all such prejudices by self-immolation. Souls greater 
than his had sought salvation in the stress of battle ; and, after 
‘all, routine, the relief from material anxieties as to food and 
clothes, a bed, and pocket-money, the healthy fatigue of a round 
of daily duty; might all prove anodynes, harsh but effective, of 
such suffering as his. And so, as he read the poster with eyes 
that were hollow with traces of the struggle within him ‘between 
the force of circumstance and the force of inclination, he grasped 
the nettle and went to the recruiting office, where he received 
King George’s shilling from a kindly sergeant, who lent him, in 
addition, half a guinea and sent him to some lodgings for 
the night. And then had followed the march through cheer- 
ing villages to Reading, and his initiation as a Light Dragoon. 
Contrary to Coleridge’s expectation, the doctor had failed to 
detect any trace of the chronic rheumatism which was his lifelong 
affliction, or of the neuralgia which accompanied it, and which was 
now splitting his head in two and was later to drive him to ‘ the 
Kendal black drop ’—the deadly lenitive of opium. And now 
the poet-scholar of Jesus was turned into a trooper; it was 
good-bye to his hopes and ambitions of a few days since— 
good-bye to the books, the prose, the poetry, philosophy, and 
metaphysics, which had meant life to him since first he had learnt 
to read. He looked up at the sword and helmet, the belt and 
coatee and breeches, folded together neatly on the shelf above 
him with the spurred boots beneath, and he thought of the 
scholar’s gown and college cap hanging behind the door of his 
rooms in Jesus. He did not know much about soldiering, but he 
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thought he would know how to die. He remembered Blandford’s 
epitaph in King’s chapel—' JACTAT GENUS ET NOMEN INUTILE.’ 

The men had ceased to talk and the place seemed suddenly 
quiet and still. Relaxed by the extreme of mental and physical 
exhaustion, he sank back on the mattress. And over at the 
quarter-guard the trumpeter blew ‘ Lights out.’ 


III 


There was a time when, though my path was rough, 
The Joy within me dallied with Distress, 

And all misfortunes were but as the stuff 

Whence Fancy made me dreams of Happiness. 


For all his bookishness and neurasthenic moods of intro- 
spection, Coleridge was a ‘ good mixer.’ He possessed a singular 
personal charm which throughout his life attached to him all 
whom he met of every class and culture. He had no mauvaise 
honte. He was ingenuous, sincere, and amiable; talkative, even 
voluble, ‘a whirlwind in conversation,’ he loved the company 
_ of his fellow-men and was devoid of the slightest trace of snobbery. 
A day-dreamer, he was never aloof; an intellectual, he never 
obtruded his scholarship ; unsophisticated, he yet could hold his 
own with witty ripostes which would turn the laugh, however dis- 
paraging, to his side. Though sensitive, he never bore reseht- 
ment, and the rough, hearty banter of the barrack-room passed 
him by. Lacking such qualities, he might have become a butt ; 
possessing them, ‘ Silas,’ as the men came to call him, grew into 
an established favourite. His awkward hopelessness at drill and 
in the riding-school, which to another would have made life a 
hell at the hands of instructors and jeering comrades, was looked 
on indulgently as part of a chaffing legend. Even roughrider 
and riding-master diluted their customary vitriol with a good- 
humoured playfulness. ‘ Take care of that there Cumberback, 
he’ll ride over you!’ was the fiercest diatribe that would assail 
him as he was being bolted with through the files on some old 
rogue of a troop-horse with a mouth like iron, only to be scraped 
off against the top of the stable door to an ecstatic chorus of 
‘Silas is off again!’ Pegasus, not a troop-horse, was his proper 
mount ; and he could never sit a charger for long except the 
sheepiest on the roster. His grooming, too, was execrable— 
chiefly because of his rheumatism, which made stooping an agony. 
(On the wood of his horse’s forage-rack in the stable he carved 
the words ‘ EHEU! QUAM INFORTUNII MISERRIMUM EST FUISSE 
FELICEM.’) It was the same with his arms and kit. ‘ Whose 
rusty scabbard is this ?’ asked the orderly officer on his rounds 
one day, pointing to the offending sheath as it hung on the wall. 
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“Is it a very rusty one, sir?’ came in the now familiar tones of 
Trooper Cumberback. ‘ Very rusty indeed!’ said the officer 
ominously. ‘ Then it must be mine, sir,’ replied, with a sigh, the 
incorrigible recruit. He puzzled his comrades. They knew him 
for a gentleman, and wondered why one so militarily unhandy 
should ever have enlisted. Some talked of debts and the Fleet, 
others of a crossing in love or an undiscovered crime, and even 
of a cheating of the hangman. 

The rumour spread that he was a deserter from the infantry 
‘hiding among the horses’; this lent him a protective interest 
with the others, for if it could be brought home to him it meant 
a hideous flogging. In 1793 discipline was brutally enforced, 
and any dereliction was punishable with lashes which varied in 
number and severity with the nature of the offence. For the 
ranks were filled with men from the lowest classes and from the 
civil prisons. But the other recruits and troopers, while they jeered 
at his horsemanship, did Coleridge’s grooming for him, and 
cleaned his kit and equipment and masked his numerous. and 
absent-minded delinquencies. And, bruised and aching from his 
falls, he gratefully repaid them by writing their letters and, to 
the best of his poor arithmetical capacity, casting up their accounts 
—for most of his comrades were illiterate. Love-letters were his 
forte ; and many a wife or sweetheart of a Light Dragoon must 
have marvelled at her receipt of some sudden and inexplicable 
burst of amorous eloquence. That Coleridge managed to win 
popularity among such men by force of character and personality 
would by itself attract the attention of his officers, in spite of his 
naive efforts at obscurity and disguise. His troop-leader, Captain 
Nathaniel Ogle, had observed him closely during his earlier 
period ‘on the square’ and had marked him down to be his 
orderly as soon as elementary training should be concluded. 
He had taken the measure of Trooper Cumberback as being no 
ordinary recruit; but it was not until an occasion when the 
colonel and officers gave a ball that he discovered his troop was 
harbouring a scholar. Owing to the outbreak of war the duration 
of the regiment’s stay at Reading was uncertain, and the officers 
desired an opportunity of returning the hospitality which, since 
their arrival, they had received from the townsfolk and neigh- 
bouring gentry. A ball was decided on, and selected N.C.O.’s 
and men were detailed for duty at the scene of the festivity— 
‘candlestick duty,’ they termed it. The superior manners of 
Trooper Cumberback led to his being posted at the ballroom 
door, where he stood all night in full-dress uniform: peaked 
helmet with red and white plume on the left side and horsehair 
crest from brow to back, a blue coatee with worsted epaulettes 
and pipe-clayed shoulder-belt, a curved sabre, skin-tight white 
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breeches, and Hessian boots with spurs that clanked like fetters— 
a martial figure little in accord with Wordsworth’s later portrait 
of his friend as ‘ the brooding poet with the heavenly eyes.’ 

And as rank and fashion whirled and glittered before him, 
Captain Ogle and an officer of another corps stopped near him 
for a moment before joining the dancers. They were talking, 
oddly enough, of the classics and Greek poetry—for in the 
eighteenth century educated men, even in the Army, would 
include such subjects in their conversation, The officer mis- 
quoted a couple of lines in Greek, which he said were from 
Euripides. Coleridge could not pass this: the scholar in him 
rose above the sabreur, deep reading triumphed over discipline. 
‘If your honour will excuse me,’ he blurted out, ‘ that’s not quite 
accurate. They’re from the Gdipus of Sophocles, and they run 
like this . . . .’; and he gave them correctly. ‘ Why,’ asked the 
astonished officer, ‘who the devil are you?” ‘The Sentry,’ 
answered Trooper Cumberback, ‘and your honour’s servant ! ’ 
The officer stared a little, laughed, and then strolled off to dance. 

Captain Ogle said nothing, but was more than ever determined 
to solve this mystery. He took counsel with Surgeon Turner, 
the regimental doctor, who, during his frequent treatments of 
Cumberback for sprains and bruises, had also discovered his 
superior intelligence and had determined to get him ‘struck off’ 
as hospital orderly as soon as the drill-sergeants and the riding- 
master had done with him. Turner, himself a dilettante of 
letters, had more than once had a mock-ferocious wrangle with 
his patient on points of prosody and verse-construction. But 
the two officers knew each other and were equally interested in 
this strange recruit, who, they agreed, would be no loss to his 
troop on parade. So that a compromise was arranged between 
them, whereby the lad should be ‘ struck off ’ as hospital orderly, 
but should each day be available at certain times for duty as his 
troop-leader’s servant. 


IV 


For the Camp’s stir and crowd and ceaseless ‘larum, 
The neighing warhorse, the ear-shattering trumpet, 
The unvaried, still returning hour of duty, 

Word of command and exercise of arms—— 
There’s nothing here, there’s nothing in all this, 

The change meant heaven for Coleridge: no guards, no stables, 
no drill, and, above all, no riding-school. His quarters were 
shifted to the hospital. Once he had wished to be a doctor like 
his elder brother Luke, who had been a medical student in a 
London hospital while Coleridge was at school ; and on many a 
Saturday the little ‘ blue ’ had got leave to walk the wards with 
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him, helping him with dressings and bandages. He had read 
books on medicine insatiably, and had devoured whole medical 
dictionaries. A sufferer himself and frequently ‘ in sense of pain,’ 
his sympathy with other sufferers and his gift of companionship 
had now free play. In those days military hygiene in the modern 
sense did not exist, and medicine and surgery alike were primitive. 
Even in a single unit in billets the normal sick list was heavy ; 
and in the sick bay medical and surgical casualties, slight and 
serious, contagious cases and mere ‘cuts and bruises,’ were 
huddled together—‘ sore heads’ and smallpox patients groaned 
side by side. Newspapers were scarce and expensive, and few 
of the men could read; but through Dr. Turner and Captain 
Ogle Coleridge procured many books and read to the poor 
patients by the hour in the intervals of attending to their piteous 
wants. He became famous, too, as a story-teller ; and the great 
wealth of his reading, adapted and abridged to the capacity of his 
listeners’ understanding, was poured out for their benefit; the 
sagas of Homer and Virgil, Xenophon’s retreat, the battles of 
Alexander, the feats of Froissart’s chivalry, of Purchas’s and 
Marco Polo’s captains, the glory of Shakespeare and the fantasy 
of Spenser, held them enchanted. Long talks he gave them, too, 
in a colloquial idiom, on elementary ethics and philosophy— 
forerunners of those heavier monologues of his later days in 
Gillman’s crowded sitting-room at Highgate. And the men soon 
declared that Silas with his talks did them more good than all 
the doctor’s stuff. Once, for six weeks, the gallant orderly, 
unhelped, looked after a smallpox case so virulent that even the 
medical officer agreed to its isolation. Alone with the patient in 
a stuffy outhouse, he tended him day and night, in delirium and 
in coma ; and during convalescence he read to him untiringly. 
The other part of Coleridge’s new duties, as personal orderly 
to Captain Ogle, was equally congenial, and still pleasanter in 
its incidence. The young troop-leader was his senior in age, a 
man of good classical education and with leanings towards litera- 
ture, like so many then of his class and type. His reading was 
neither as wide nor deep as that of his batman, but he was an eager 
listener and controversialist when, in the seclusion of his quarters 
or on country rides and walks together, the two were able to talk 
on an equality. Hewasthe only companion of the same class and 
intelligence whom Coleridge had encountered during his soldier- 
ing ; and as their relations grew more intimate, the captain soon 
extracted much of his true story from the trooper and saw at 
once the folly of keeping so great a store of intellectual talents 
hidden beneath this bushel of barrack life. In spite of Coleridge’s 
protestations and refusals to divulge the names of his relatives, 
Ogle set to work to make inquiries at Cambridge and so to get 
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into touch with some authority or kinsman who could ‘ buy 
him out.’ 

About this time, too, Coleridge met by chance in the streets 
of Reading a newly commissioned subaltern who had been his 
friend.at Cambridge and who was then on his way to join his 
corps ‘on first appointment.’ With a smart salute the trooper 
passed him by, hoping that uniform would prove a sufficient dis- 
guise. But even a dragoon’s peaked helmet did not avail to 
alter the deep grey eyes beneath it or the pink and white Devon- 
shire skin of a face the officer so well remembered having seen 
kindle in scholarly debate with mutual friends such as Butler or 
Bethell.¢ He called the fellow back and asked his name. ‘ Trooper 
Cumberback, sir, 15th Light Dragoons,’ was the answer, given 
with hopeless unconvincingness. ‘That won’t do,’ said the 
subaltern, not unsympathetically. ‘ You're Coleridge, of Jesus, 
whom they’ve been looking for at Cambridge for the last six 
months. Don’t go on with this foolery. I’m on my way to join 
my regiment, but I sha” «vrite to them at once to say I’ve found 
you.’ So the game was up at last for trooper Silas. He recog- 
nised the inevitable and waited for it to happen, and carried on 
his duties meanwhile with mixed emotions. On the whole he had 
been happy as a soldier, and quite certainly he was physically 
fitter. The freedom from material cares, the healthy deadening 
level of daily routine, had purged him of dejection and ill humours ; 
and he had warmed to the rough kindly comradeship of men who 
had made a favourite of one with whom they had, excepting 
courage and a sense of humour, no single quality in common. 
But, with mental serenity and bodily health, somehow there had 
returned to him the poet’s urge for self-expression, the itch of 
authorship, the lust for literature and intellectual adventure. 
He saw the inkpots opening for him again, the paper spread. 
And in his readings to the men of the rare newspapers he had 
become aware of wider happenings in the world outside, of the 
great change developing in France, which, then in its early 
promise, had begun to fan the embers of his political philosophy. 
Already the seeds of Pantisocracy were sowing themselves in his 
mind. The soldiering interlude had served its purpose and was 
drawing toa close. A little impatiently he would await its ending 
and prepare for the realisation of his returned ambitions. He 
had not long to wait. 

One moring, when he was busy in the hospital, the door was 
opened to admit Captain Ogle, the adjutant, and Coleridge’s 
eldest brother, James. Without a word they beckoned him ; and 
without a word he left his work and followed them. The men 
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who watched were now quite sure that he was a deserter. Before 
their hapless Cumberback they saw a court-martial looming, 
whose sentence of lashes would be carried out in hollow square of 
the regiment by a relentless provost-sergeant at the triangles, 
‘ Poor Silas,’ muttered someone (may it have been the smallpox 
convalescent ?) ‘I hope they'll let him off with a cool five 
hundred ! ’ 
But James had come to buy his brother out. 


V 
Homeward I wend my way; and Lo! recalled 
From bodings that have well-nigh wearied me, 
I find myself upon the brow, and pause 
Startled... 


Cedant Arma Toga. 

When, in his shabby mufti now, he passed the sentry at the 
gate to get into the chaise which was waiting to take him back, 
the road before Coleridge seemed to broaden and lengthen, 
almost terrifically. Somewhere, at points along its wide per- 
spective, were posted shapes, vague immaterialities as yet: 
Christabel, Alhadra, The Ancient Mariner, Zapolya, Kubla Khan 
—awaiting the touch of his creative hand. Expectant, by every 
milestone, stood some future friend—Southey and Wordsworth, 
the Wedgwoods, Hazlitt and De Quincy. And, as he drove 
away, listening to, though scarcely heeding, his brother’s shrill 
reproaches, a trumpet blew ‘ Boot and saddle.’ 

Long afterwards, in ‘the silent sanctuary,’ perhaps, of Stowey 
or in the hush of some summer night at Keswick, there would 
return to him from the depths of long-buried memories of his 
youth the faint re-echo of that trumpet-call. 


C. P. HAWKES. 
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THE STORY OF AN AUTOGRAPH COLLECTION 


Some of us can hardly pause before a case of bright butterflies 
in a museum without our thoughts straying from the well-earned 
triumph of the indefatigable entomologist to the pathos of gay 
careers suddenly abridged by the unpitying cruelty of man. And 
it may well be that even a collection of autographs awakens mis- 
givings in scrupulous souls. The letters were not written for your 
eye or mine. To collect private letters of the dead, to arrange 
and exhibit them in an album—does not the collector stand 
convicted of a certain coarseness of feeling ? And we ourselves— 
can we altogether escape the charge of sharing his guilt if we 
betray so much as a passing interest in his show ? 

For it must be admitted that the deeper interest of an auto- 
graph relic begins when we have got past the mere signature. 
Some bare signatures—yes, even the single letter ‘ N,’ so long as 
we can be sure that it stands for Napoleon, and not for Lord 
Northcliffe, who so characteristically annexed it—are. doubtless 
thrillmg. But the interest even of such a signature as this is 
indefinitely enhanced if the document connects it directly with 
events of importance whether in public life or in personal history. 

The scruple I have mentioned may be alien to the spirit of the 
twentieth century. A modern biographer is apt to scoff at the 
hero-worship that seemed natural to his nineteenth-century 
predecessors, and equally natural to an eighteenth-century 
Boswell. To-day the biographer thinks of himself as a surgeon 
laying out the corpse of his subject for dissection upon his labora- 
tory table ; or else, it may be, as a professional artist intent upon 
gaining an effective impression, whether true or not, which he can 
transfer to his canvas. De mortuis nil nisi bonum counselled the 
ancient proverb ; but the saying is overworn.. The dead have no 
feelings that can be hurt; the profession of body-snatcher: is 
become respectable. Why make a pother about reticence ? 


The truth is this to me, and that to thee, 
And truth or clothed or naked let it be. 


And if it be naked, murmurs our biographer, why, so much the 
better. 
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Early in this century I published a little selection from the 
letters of a friend prematurely lost. ‘ There are no revelations of 
the vie intime,’ ran the disappointed comment of a reviewer. 
This, I remember, was the first intimation that reached me of 
what the new century expected letters to contain. A love of 
nature and of art, descriptive power, sympathy fine and delicate, 
nimble wit and delightful humour, chivalry and reverence—all 
these my friend had, but these were not enough. I had found no 
skeleton in his cupboard. It is true that he had wonderful dreams 
—historical dreams, like those of Dr. Arnold, in which he found 
himself a soldier under Hannibal or Napoleon, leading an assault 
or defending a fortress. Freud we -had not yet heard of, but it 
might have puzzled even Freud to make mischief out of these 
imaginings ; though perhaps observers who scent a dark strain 
of militarism in boy scouts would have hailed in them a proof 
of the baleful influence of afternoons spent with the Oxford 
volunteers. 

Will you let me envisage another sort of collection of sotogrégh 
letters than one which should boast itself rich in ‘ revelations of 
the vie intime’? Has any millionaire, English or American, 
thought of making a museum of letters of great men, so exquisitely: 
chosen that each should come as an authentic message to posterity 
of the best that its writer had to give, just what he stood for in 
the procession of the ages? Not all the gold of the mines of 
Golconda could achieve such an end precisely, but it might be 
possible to come nearer to it than has yet been done. Indeed the 
purpose of this paper is to recount, as an example to others, the 
realisation of a dream of this nature—a dream realised without 
the intervention of any millionaire, but simply wrought by the 
quick eye and ready hand of a generous son of Clifton, seeking to 
repay his debt to his ‘most kindly nurse’ and to leave behind 
what should be a source of inspiration to uncounted Cliftonians 
in the years to come. No millionaire was needed for the achieve- 
ment. Yet it could scarcely have been accomplished so nobly 
but for a strange contingency, which one could never wish to 
occur again. This was the earth-shaking crisis of the Great War, 
moving the hearts of Englishmen and Englishwomen in a thousand 
“stately homes’ to pour out their treasures upon the Red Cross 
sales at Christie’s year after year. Priceless relics that otherwise 
would never have left the custody of their owners were offered. 
ungrudgingly, and among them were most of the autographs now 
to be described. 

The beginning of all was Lady Elgar’s gift to the first Red 
Cross sale in 1915 of a letter written in Jamaica by the youthful 
Nelson as he was recovering from an attack of fever : . 
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Port Roya 
Sep’. 1st, 1780 
Dear Sir, 

I have just received the Admirals reply to my request to be sent home 
it is granted The report of the Surgeons was sufficient and but confirmed 
his opinion I will ride over tomorrow and havea chat Now assured I return 
to England hope revives within me I shall recover and my dream of Glory 
be fulfilled Nelson will yet be an Admiral It is the climate that has destroyed 
my health and crushed my spirits Home and dear friends will restore me 

Yours sincerely 


Horatio NELSON 
Hercules Ross Esq. 


This letter, or the description of it in the sale catalogue, 
caught the eye of an old Cliftonian, Alfred Paton,! a Liverpool 
cotton-broker. He had the imagination to see what the possession 
of such a relic might mean to the boys of his old school ; and so 
he secured it for 60/., and sent it to his old college friend, the 
school librarian. 

The announcement of this. gift was speedily followed by 
another of hardly less interest. Mr. J. E. Pearson, who had spent 
much of his life at Clifton as boy and master, had inherited from 
an aunt, who had received them as a gift in her girlhood from 
Addison’s daughter, two letters written in 1709 by Addison to 
his future stepson, the young Earl of Warwick, and the original 


bill of expenses for Addison’s burial in Westminster Abbey. These 
three documents, which had been carefully treasured for 200 
years, were now also handed over to Clifton College library. The 
first letter runs : 


My peEarest Lorp, 

I cannot forbear wishing your Lordship many happy Birthdays, and 
desire your acceptance of a silver pen some of who’s fruits I hope to receive 
hereafter. I do assure you, my Dear Lord, this is not a Complement in 
form but the Hearty and Affectionate desire of one who hopes to see you 
yearly encrease in Vertue, Knowlege, and Happiness and who is, my Dearest 

Yo* Lordship’s 
most entirely Devoted 
Jan. 20, 1708-9. Humble servant 
J. Appison. 


The second letter is too long to reproduce in full, but here are 


some sentences from it : 
Dusuin Caste, May to, 1709. 

... . Pray, my Dear Lord, let me know what pretty story you read last 
in Ovid, or whether you begin to compose Themes yet. I remember your 
Lordship discovered an early Talent for English Verse. If you will send 

1 Sir Alfred Vaughan Paton, K.B.E., President of Liverpool Cotton Associa- 
tion, 1917-18, and Chairman of Cotton Mission to U.S.A. for Board of Trade. 
Died September 25, 1930. : 
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me over any of your Composition I will make you a present in Return of 
the Best that this Country produces. We are here very much pleased 
with a paper called the Tatler, and I should be very glad to hear your 
Lordship’s opinion of it. 

Perhaps this is as near to a secret as we come in our blameless 
collection. In referring to The Tatler as if he had no connexion 
with Steele’s venture, Addison does not go beyond the right of 
any author who desires to preserve anonymity; but he also 
illustrates a tendency of which every literary Sherlock Holmes 
must be aware—the temptation to make gratuitous references to 
his own book to which the anonymous author almost invariably 
succumbs. 

My mention of Addison’s daughter recalls to me a story of the 
late W. P. Ker which I once heard from the lips of that unfor- 
gettable raconteur, the late Master of Balliol. I have never seen 
it in print, and it is too good to be lost. Just after the end of the 
war, Ker was dining with some literary friends at ‘The Green 
Man ’ at Greenwich, and the subject was broached of the approach- 
ing bicentenary of Addison’s death (1719-1919). Into the dining- 
room burst a festive party of young men, who overheard frag- 
ments of the lettered conversation. One of this party, a little 
elated by the wines of ‘The Green Man,’ thought Ker’s gravity 
of demeanour fair game for a merry invention. He took a seat 
near the professor and addressed him: ‘ Excuse me, sir, but I 
could not help being interested in your conversation just now, for 
it happens that I am a direct lineal descendant of Addison,’ 
‘ Really, sir,’ replied Ker, slowly and gravely weighing the value 
of this information, ‘ what you say is very interesting. Addison 
left one child, a daughter. The fact that she was a congenital 
idiot lends some colour to your story ; but as she died unmarried, 
I am reluctantly compelled to conclude that you are lying.’ 
“Congenital idiot’ was a somewhat severe description for the 
blameless old lady who was the friend of Mr. Pearson’s aunt, but 
as an argumentum ad hominem it was doubtless justified. Addi- 
son’s marriage has somehow never quite satisfied the literary 
critics. Thackeray calls it ‘that splendid but dismal union.’ 
Andrew Lang points out that it was not such an unequal alliance; 
since Addison was a Secretary of State, and not merely a man of 
letters. There is no reason, he avers, to call the union ‘ dismal,’ 
but he goes out of his way to remark further that dowager 
duchesses are ‘ not usually splendid.’ Well, that may have been 
why the late Oscar Browning wrote in that egregious autobio- 
graphy of his: ‘ If a duchess came to stay with me [at Eton], she 
had to dine with the boys.’ 

To return to the Addison letters, I may add that this gift also 
had an honourable connexion with the Red Cross Fund. Finding 
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that neither letters nor bill of expenses had (apparently) been 
published hitherto, the librarian offered to allow The Times 
Literary Supplement to publish them on condition that a liberal 
payment for the privilege should be made to the Red Cross Fund ; 
and his offer was promptly accepted. 

Another treasure that came to us about the same time was 
one of the early Spectators—No. 109, July 5, 1711—a single leaf 
of about foolscap size, printed on both sides in double columns. 
Cliftonians cherish this not merely as an authentic relic of Addison 
and Steele, but because of another connexion with the English 
Essay. They know that it hung for many years by the study fire- 
place of S. T. Irwin, himself a genial practitioner of the art in the 
pages of the Quarterly, the Literary Supplement and elsewhere, 
and the trainer in the same art of many generations of Clifton 
sixth-form boys, 

In the three years that followed (1916-18) Alfred Paton either 
went up himself to the Red Cross sales, or asked the Clifton 
librarian to attend and bid on his behalf. In this way was 
obtained ‘the bulk of the collection now to be described, though 
there have been supplementary gifts from other sources. 

The collection (if we set aside three cases of French state-papers 
which cannot well be described on the present occasion) falls 
naturally into two groups of nearly equal size, ‘Men of Action’ 
and ‘ Men of Letters.’ I proceed to mention some of the more 
important items in each group. 

First, then, let me take the ‘ Men of Action.’ One of the most 
interesting documents is a Latin letter of the Protector (unfor- 
tunately not Milton’s composition—its date, February 1655, is just 
subsequent to Milton’s retirement from the Latin secretaryship), 
commending one of the regicides who was travelling on the Con- 
tinent to the protection of Leopold, Archduke of Austria. Captain 
Harbord, a descendant of the regicide in question, was one of the 
‘runners-up’ at the auction. Failing to secure the letter, he 
asked the school librarian to have it photographed for him. The 
signature is in Oliver’s own hand. 

The first Duke of Marlborough is represented by a holograph 
letter written from’ Flanders in the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, August 24, 1702. Of Napoleon there is a most exciting 
relic—the order for the invasion of England given to Admiral 
Villeneuve, August 1805 : 


Monsieur le vice-amiral Villeneuve, j’espére que vous étes arrivé & Brest. 
Partez, ne perdez pas un moment, et avec une escadre réunie entrez dans 
la Manche. L’Angleterre est & nous: nous sommes tous préts: tout 
est embarqué: Paraissez [t.e. Paressez] vingt-quatre heures et tout est 
terminé. Sur ce je prie Dieu qu’il vous ait en sa sainte et digne garde. De 
mon Camp Impérial de Boulogne le quatre fructidor an XIII. NaProtzon 

Vor. CIX—No. 652 3c 
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The despatch was sent to Brest, but Villeneuve had already turned 
back in the direction of Cadiz. 

Napoleon’s great adversary, Wellington, is here also in a series of 
letters—none, however, of notable interest. Of later commanders 
there are, it is needless to say, Clifton’s own two distinguished 
sons, Earl Haig and Sir W. R. Birdwood. A brief note from Lord 
Kitchener, though merely a reply to an invitation, is of interest 
as recalling the alliance between Kitchener and Asquith in the 
early part of the Great War. Lord Roberts is shown in a charac- 
teristic light by his letter to the Lord Mayor of London declining 
to be féted on his return from South Africa, on the ground that 


the war was not yet ended (January 11, rgor). Equally charac. 
teristic is a letter from General Gordon written to a small nephew 
at the beginning of school life : 

Do you remember I spoke to you of God living in you, keep that always 
in thought, it is the pearl of great price, and the great comfort is you cannot 
lose it. . . . You may have some poor little chaps at school with you. 
Mind and try, and Bill also, to be kind to them, as God has been to you 
(February 7, 1880). 

There are two other letters of Gordon’s, both dated 1877, dealing 
with his hope to extirpate the slave trade in Africa. The longer of 
the two is addressed to Sir Richard Burton. 

The great explorers of the nineteenth century are represented 


by Sir John Franklin, David Livingstone and H. M. Stanley. Sir 
John Franklin’s letter of February 1845 is a model of courtesy in 
declining a petition for patronage. The person on whose behalf 
the application is made is ‘ the very kind of young officer whom 
I should be desirous of assisting. But I regret to say that neither 
the Erebus nor Terror will have any situation to offer similar to 
that Miss Garnett seeks for Mr. Robins.’ Fortunate Mr. Robins, 
that Miss Garnett failed in her quest on his behalf! 

The Franco-German War of 1870 has two striking memorials 

~—a letter sent to London by balloon-post from Paris during the 
siege and a letter brought to The Times by carrier-pigeon from 
Versailles. This second letter is written in a very minute script 
on thirteen narrow strips of parchment. It is curious that the 
Great War, in which so many Cliftonians sacrificed their lives, is 
not up to the present time commemorated in the school collection 
by any items of similar interest. 

Of Scott’s 1910 expedition to the Antarctic there is a touching 
relic. It is a receipt for a subscription sent from Berlin by Rolf 
Tapken, a little schoolboy, son of a captain in the German navy, 
fired with enthusiasm for Britain’s heroic enterprise. To the 
official printed acknowledgment Scott has added the words, 
‘Thank you very much, R. S.’ There was a piteous. sequel to 
this. The German schoolboy was subsequently sent to Clifton, 
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and was caught in England by the outbreak of war. He stayed 
in Clifton, though the age-limit presently required his removal 
from school, and was treated with much respect and kindness, 
till the last year of the war, when a miserable newspaper stunt 
for the rounding-up of aliens led to his internment in. the Isle of 
Man. There he died-of pneumonia.in camp in April 1919, just as 
arrangements for his return home were being completed. 

Statesmen are less well represented than generals in this col- 
lection. Yet there are four political letters of Edmund Burke. 
One, undated, concerns the preparations for the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings. Another, bearing the date December 16, 1796, 
refers scornfully to a speech of Sheridan in the House, which ‘ had 
a great deal more of smoak than fire in it.’ There are two letters 
of Charles James Fox. The second is a confidential letter of in- 
structions written to his brother, Lieutenant-General Fox, during 
his. brief period of office as Foreign Secretary in the Ministry 
of All the Talents, June 9, 1806. It has a pathetic interest both 
as written so shortly before Fox’s own death and from the inti- 
mation that the bearer is to be Sir John Moore. 

A letter of Lord Liverpool’s summoning Huskisson to a meet- 
ing of the Cabinet in December 1825 gives as a reason that ‘ the 
situation of affairs in the City and indeed throughout the Country 
is become so alarming.’ It may be a reassuring thought in the 
midst of our present discontents to remember that the date of this 
summons was.ten years and a half after Waterloo. 

Disraeli writes to Colburn on October 18, 1849, to describe his 
last interview with Metternich. ‘ When I called on the Prince, 
he had quitted his hotel for the Austrian Embassy where he 
lunched, and his carriages were at the door. I had the satisfaction 
of embracing him ten minutes before he left London. He was 
much affected, for one so dignified and serene.’ As if to suggest 
a humorous contrast with this ceremonial stateliness, there is a 
letter. from Louis Blanc, the French historian and statesman, 
inviting Admiral Maxse to an informal dinner in Paris. (Feb- 
ruary 1880) : ‘ Diner de vrais amis, sans cérimonie—L’habit noir 
et la cravate blanche sévérement défendus,’ Clémenceau was one 
of the expected guests. 

I pass to some of the more noteworthy items among the ‘ Men 
of Letters.’ Addison has already been mentioned. Pope is here 
in a carefully written letter from his villa at Twickenham, dated 
January 5 (‘in this holy time ’ *) asking for assistance on behalf 
of a poor girl in whom he is interested. ‘I almost hope you know 
me enough, to be assured I would rather Do this than Ask it. 
But I am become, like many other Too Covetuous people, one of 


* The year is not given on the letter, nor in Elwin & Courthope’s edition, 


vol. iv., p. 490. 
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y® Poor of my Parish, who have learn’d very much on y* sudden, 
and very much ag* my Will (wch is just contrary at this time to 
the Lord’s Will) that Charity begins at home.’ 

There are two letters of Dr. Johnson, both of which are to 
be found in Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s edition. One is to Mrs. Thrale, 
May 12, 1775; the other to his kinsman, Thomas Johnson, 
December 16, 1777: ‘ Neither you nor I have any time to spare 
for quarrels or grudges. I desire you to think no more of what 
you may have done wrong with respect to me, and to consider 
me as your affectionate Kinsman and Friend.’ There speaks the 
magnanimity which has endeared Samuel Johnson, almost beyond 
any other man of letters, to the memory of his fellow countrymen. 
Gibbon is represented, less exaltedly but not ignobly—for the 
place is Paris, and the historian’s hours of relaxation in society 
are recalled—by an ‘I.0.U.’ signature on the back of a playing- 
card; David Garrick by a memorandum of a payment. Horace 
Walpole is here in a thoroughly characteristic letter to William 
Roscoe, thanking him for the present of his still-remembered book 
on Lorenzo de Medici. Walpole finds this so good, that ‘I shall 
not wonder, Sir, if your Readers should suspect that your Materials 
were collected and the Work composed at Livorno, not at Liver- 
pool.” Unfortunately only the signature of the letter, ‘ Orford’ 
(April 4, 1795), is Walpole’s own, for ‘my poor fingers are still 
Raw and made so many blots that I have been forced to have it 
transcribed by my Secretary.’ One point of interest in this letter 
is Walpole’s hostility to the Sonnet, a form of composition ‘ almost 
intolerable in any language but Italian, which furnishes such a 
profusion of rhimes. To our tongue a Sonnet is mortal and the 
parent of insipidity.’ Alas, for the fallibility of literary criticism ! 
How long after this was it when Wordsworth wrote his immortal 
sonnets? The best of them date from 1802. 

Three of the Wesleys are in our collection—John, in a pious 
letter to a Bristol correspondent ; Charles, in a commemoration 
ode set to music ; S. S., in the manuscript of his Commemoration 
Anthem, ‘ Let us now praise famous men.’ 

Sir W. Scott is here in two letters. One of them, to Miss 
Pringle, undated, accompanied the present of a black wolf-hound 
puppy, ‘ the handsomest of three of Maida’s family by a Liddes- 
dale female of the old fox-greyhound caste.’ 

Of Samuel Coleridge there is an autograph fragment of light 
occasional verse. An accompanying letter from Alfred Ainger, 
the biographer of Charles Lamb, notes that Coleridge cannot write 
even a few couplets of friendly doggerel without soaring into 
poetry in ‘ the lovely lines— 

But below and above 
Pain and sorrow lives Love.’ 
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Hartley Coleridge, whose own radiant infancy had been immor- 
talised in Wordsworth’s Ode on Intimations of Immortality in 
Childhood, is here in the original script of two of his poems on 
children. Wordsworth himself is here in a long letter written to 
Coleridge in 1815 and given to the Red Cross sale of 1916 by 
Princess Louise. He asks Coleridge not to publish the poem 
which he wrote after hearing The Excursion read from manuscript, 
as The Excursion on publication would be likely to suffer from 
such a precursorship of praise.’ (Parenthetically one may remark 
that it has been the singular good fortune of The Excursion to 
profit by ‘a precursorship’ of blame. Nothing has in the end 
helped its reputation more than the famous opening sentence of 
Jeffrey’s critique, ‘ This will never do’.) The letter concludes : 
‘ Believe me, my dear Coleridge, in spite of your silence, most 
affectionately yours.’ Wordsworthians will recall the charming 
little poem, There is a Change and I am Poor, written a few years 
earlier, when Wordsworth was puzzled and hurt by a similar 
silence on his friend’s part. 

Lamb is present in a letter despatched to his friend Morgan 
at Hammersmith by the ‘twopenny post unpaid,’ postponing 
for a week the acceptance of an invitation to dinner. There is a 
reference in the letter to Coleridge’s habit of failing to keep his 
lecture engagements: ‘ Where is the Lecturer quasi lecturus ? 
He has not. been heard of at his own abode this fortnight. .. . 
Meantime where are my Books?’ A letter of De Quincey’s to 
the editor of the London Magazine speaks with sorrow of Ricardo’s 
death and expresses great admiration for his work in political 
economy. 

There are letters of Dickens and Thomas Hood, but they need 
not detain us. A letter of Thackeray’s, however, expressing 
gratitude to Forster for The Life of Goldsmith, cannot be passed 


over : 


I was in his chambers in Back Court the other day. Davidson has 
them now, they were Sergt. Murphy’s. The bedroom is a closet without 
any light in it. It quite pains me to think of the kind old fellow dying off 
there. There is some good carved work in the room ; and one can fancy 
him with General Oglethorpe and the other, Topham Beauclerc wasn’t it ?, 
and the fellow coming in with the screw of tea and sugar. What a fine 
picture Leslie w’ make of it. That crowd of hangers on and lazy good 
humour, how thoroughly Irish it is. Maginn used always to have a half 
dozen of tipsy fellows in his train to whom he gave money and clothes (by 
credit at the tailor’s) wh they used to pawn. . . . I passed 2 rainy days at 
Glengariff in Ireland reading the Animated Nature with delight and 

. What a charming simplicity and sweetness: what a dear old 
humourist ! I have just come to his death. The fact is—and I give you 
my word I am quite affected by it—He is our personal friend. I am sure 
I have a perfect notion of his individuality—his eyes, the quiver of his 
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mouth, and his voice and brogue. I’m certain he had a plaintive look, not 
the heroic one wh Reynolds tried to give him. How delightful is the love 
they all bore him, and what pleasant courteous stately figures they are in 
the picture. ... 


We must not linger over the letters of Tennyson, Browning, 
Swinburne, Morris, D. G. Rossetti; but it is interesting to remark 
a very early letter of Matthew Arnold written from ‘ Lower 
Continent Room ’ at Winchester, April 1837, to ‘ My dear Mamma 
and Papa’ at the School House, Rugby. There are two letters 
of Carlyle. The first is from Craigenputtock in 1833, acknow- 
ledging with warm commendations Hayward’s gift of his transla- 
tion of Faust. The other is brief and enigmatic : 

CHELSEA, 30 Nov’ 1846, 

Dear Srr,—You must come to me directly,—this evening any time 
after 5, for a few minutes. I hope I have a little bit of good news to tell 
you. 

Yours truly, T. CARLYLE. 
What was the good news? I have failed, in spite of diligent 
research, to discover with any certitude. But 1846 was the year 
in which Carlyle completed his labours on Cromwell’s speeches 
and letters, and Mrs. Carlyle thanked God that she need hear no 
more of him. 

A letter of Newman’s from the Oratory, Birmingham, is 
chiefly of interest because it is addressed to Coventry Patmore, 
and expresses regret at having missed a visit from the poet. 
Darwin is represented by a leaf of the manuscript of The Origin of 
Species ; Ruskin by a letter written in 1879 to Darwin’s son-in- 
law, Mr. Litchfield, speaking with much admiration and affection 
of the great naturalist’s work and character. The library pos- 
sesses also the original holograph manuscript of an address by 
Ruskin to the Arundel Society, 1878 (undelivered but printed in 
vol. xxxiv. of the library edition of Ruskin). This was the pro- 
perty of Mrs. Arthur Severn, and given by her to the Red Cross 
sale of 1916. 

Of Meredith there is a charming letter to Sidney Colvin from 
Box Hill, welcoming a projected visit of the Colvins. To Colvin 
also was addressed the letter from R. L. Stevenson which begins 
abruptly with ‘When next I lend a clothes-brush, it shall be to 
one of a stricter honesty.’ But more important is the letter from 
Vailima, May 1892, in which R. L. S. analyses curiously his own 
character : 


4 parts adventurer + 3 parts artist + 2 parts sensualist + 1 part Scotch 
clergyman. 


O. W. Holmes and H, W. Longiellow are both here in courteous 
and agreeable letters ; but a deeper interest attaches to the single 
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specimen of Walt Whitman. It was written from Washington 
during the American Civil War, and it announces his intention to 
remain as ‘a missionary ’ among ‘ the wounded and sick soldiers.’ 

The Clifton poet, T. E. Brown, whose centenary fell last year, 
is represented by the manuscript of his lyric, Mater Dolorosa. Is 
it too much to hope that the manuscript of his finest poem, the 
Epistola ad Dakyns, addressed to a Clifton colleague, may find 
its resting-place here also? It is still extant, for a facsimile page 
of it was a feature of the Brown memorial volume. Another 
Clifton poet, Sir H. Newbolt, is here in some holograph verses, A 
Letter from the Front, and in the manuscript of Sir Hubert Parry’s 
setting for The Best School of All ; but one would like to see him 
more fully represented. 

Here my survey may end ; for I must not quote from letters 
of living writers. But I am sure that Mr. Masefield will forgive 
me if I make one exception. From the charming ‘ Collins’ which 
the Poet Laureate once sent from Boar’s Hill to the headmaster 
of the Clifton preparatory school, let me borrow an anecdote : 


There is a school for very little boys here. One of them, aged 6, 
was heard to say the other day, ‘ One of our men in the lower fourth comes 
to school in a pram every day.’ 

Behold a parable ! 

Did not a pang of more than pity take 

Your heart thereat, not for the youngling’s sake, 

But for your own, for man that passes by, 

So like to God, so like the beasts that die ? 
What more appropriate reflection could be ours as we turn 
from contemplating these tokens of mortality ‘dropt from the 
ruin’d sides of kings’? Great and small alike, do we not often 


to the end of our days resemble the fussy self-important little 
creatures who call themselves ‘men’ and ‘ come to school in a 


pram’? 
Hi motus animorum atque haec certamina tanta 
Pulveris exigui iactu compressa quiescunt, 


J. H. FOwLer. 
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TENNYSON’S UNPUBLISHED POEMS 


IV. TENNYSON AND ‘ THE NEw TIMoNn ’ 


THE poetic duel between Tennyson and Sir Edward Bulwer 
(afterwards Lord) Lytton has been described more than once, 
but the discovery of a new poem by Tennyson, written, though 
not published, during the controversy, seems sufficient justifica- 
tion for retelling the story—which has never, I think, been fully 
dealt with in any British publication—and for printing both the 
attack and counter-attacks together. 

In 1846, when this controversy took place, Bulwer Lytton 
was forty-three years old. He was already a commanding per- 
sonality in contemporary literature, having published Pelham in 
1828, Eugene Aram in 1832, The Last Days of Pompeii in 1834, 
Rienzi in 1835, and The Last of the Barons in 1843, while the Lady 
of Lyons and Money had been acted with great success in 1838 and 
1840 respectively. Moreover, he had sat in the House of Commons 
from 1831 to 1842, and was a considerable social figure, whose 
rather dandified and precious manners were reflected in the 
strained and artificial character of much of his very remarkable 
literary output. Indeed, Pelham is said to have made dandyism 
fashionable. He was a strong supporter of the old school of 
poetry, to whom the so-called ‘Cockney’ school of Keats and 
Shelley was abominable. The New Monthly Magazine had, under 
his editorship, reviewed Tennyson’s 1832 volume not altogether 
unfavourably, but with much severe reprobation, as the work 
of a scion of the Cockneys, and to the end of his life he remained 
an unfavourable critic of Tennyson’s verse. In 1851, for example, 
he refers to the Duke of Wellington ode as ‘ Mr. Tennyson’s long- 
winded howl,’ and there are a good many slighting references to 
the poet’s works in his published correspondence. 

But his attack in 1846 was principally evoked by the granting 
of a Civil List pension of 200/. a year to Tennyson by Peel in 
September 1845. The grant of this pension had been strongly 
urged by Carlyle, Rogers, Henry Hallam, and Monkton Milnes, 
but there was a rival candidate in Sheridan Knowles, whose 
cause Bulwer Lytton and others strongly favoured, but whose 
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name is now practically unknown, except in connexion with this 
famous controversy. At the time, however, there was certainly 
something to be said for Knowles’ claims ; indeed, his case was 
definitely a strong one. He had been active as a poet and 
dramatist for more than thirty years. His tragedy Caius Gracchus 
had been written as long before as 1815, though it was not till 1820 
that Macready performed it, with signal success. Macready also 
produced, again most successfully, his Virginius, which was put 
on at Covent Garden in 1820. This play had been written at the 
suggestion of Kean, at the time when the author was working 
for thirteen hours a day as a schoolmaster in Belfast. It was 
completed in three months. In 1825 Hazlitt wrote of him in his 
Spirit of the Age as ‘ the first tragic writer of the time,’ and his 
work as a lecturer (begun in 1823) was praised by Tennyson’s 
old enemy Wilson in Noctes Ambrosiane. This, however, did 
not interrupt his stage work, for his Alfred the Great was played 
at Drury Lane in 1831, and his comedy The Hunchback by 
Charles Kemble and his sister at Covent Garden in 1833, where 
it was enthusiastically received. Charles Lamb wrote both pro- 
logue and epilogue to The Wife, which was produced in 1833, and 
in an article referred to Knowles as ‘ the most successful dramatist 
of the day.’ The Love Chase, which he brought out in 1833, 
also won popular favour. In addition he wrote novels, tales and 
poems, political and otherwise, and a popular selection of pieces 
for recitation called The Elocutionist. All this, however, had 
not left him a rich man, and he had been embarrassed by his 
own too warm-hearted charity and by a most praiseworthy 
attempt to pay off his deceased father’s debts. He had as a 
young man stood aside from an important scholastic appoint- 
ment in his father’s favour and afterwards been content to 
act as his assistant. As a result he found himself in 1845, at 
the age of sixty, with a long record of honourable activity 
behind him, but little in the way of financial resources to show 
for it. 

Tennyson, on the other hand, was only thirty-six and had 
published but three volumes of verse, the first of the two volumes 
of 1842 being practically confined to a revised reprint of those of 
1830 and 1832. These latter (especially the second) had met 
with much ridicule and little sale, while the last publication, that 
of 1842, had not been received with any enthusiasm by the critics 
as a whole, and had made its way with the public slowly and 
almost in spite of professional criticism, the first edition of 800 
copies having taken more than a year to dispose of, and only three 
editions having been called for by the end of 1845. The choice 
of Tennyson for the pension was due to the strong adherence 
which his poetry had begun to win from lovers and students 
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of literature; to the great impression which his personality 
had made upon a number of influential friends; and to the 
very serious misfortune which had befallen him in 1842, when 
he had lost practically the whole of his small private property 
and savings by a rash investment in the woodworking scheme of 
Dr. Allen. Indeed, his friends had come to the conclusion, 
actually recorded in the words of Rogers, that the poet, who in 
the next forty years amassed a considerable fortune by his 
writings, was ‘utterly incapable of supporting himself.’ The 
pension was granted to Tennyson in September 1845, and in 
January 1846 Bulwer Lytton included in a poem, which he was 
at that time issuing anonymously in serial form, a violent attack 
on Tennyson. The verses were undoubtedly skilful and spirited, 
and struck effectively enough at the weak points of Tennyson’s 
early verse. But both they and the notes by which they were 
accompanied, showed a strange inability to distinguish between 
weakness and strength, the two poems selected for condemnation 
being O Darling Room and Mariana, while not only Tennyson 
but also Keats and Wordsworth, were mentioned with disparage- 
ment. It is true that with them, as with Tennyson, Lytton in his 
brief reference struck at qualities which are acknowledged weak- 
nesses, but none the less the object of the attack was not so much 
criticism as to wreak on the successful candidate Lytton’s resent- 
ment that Sheridan Knowles had been passed over for the 
pension, a resentment which it must be admitted was not un- 
generous on his part. 
The verses in The New Timon are as follows : 


Me Life had skill’d !—to me, from woe and wrong, 
By Passion’s tomb leapt forth the source of Song. 
The Quicquid agunt Homines,—whate’er 

Our actions teach us, and our natures share, 

Life and the World, our City and our Age, 

Have tried my spirit to inform my page ; 

I seek no purfied prettiness of phrase,— 

A soul in earnest scorns the tricks for praise. 

If to my verse denied the Poet’s fame, 

This merit, rare to verse that wins, I claim ; 

No tawdry grace shall womanize my pen ! 

Ev’n in a love-song, man should write for men ! 
Not mine, not mine, (O Muse forbid !) the boon 
Of borrowed notes, the mock-bird’s modish tune, 
The jingling medley of purloin’d conceits, 
Outbabying Wordsworth, and outglittering Keates, [sic] 
Where all the airs of patchwork-pastoral chime 


To drowsy ears in Tennysonian rhyme ! 
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Am I enthrall’d but by the sterile rule, 

The formal pupil of a frigid school, 

If to old laws my Spartan taste adhere, 

If the old vigorous music charms my ear, 

Where sense with sound, and ease with weight combine, 
In the pure silver of Pope’s ringing line ; 

Or where the pulse of man beats loud and strong 
In the frank flow of Dryden’s lusty song ? 

Let School-Miss Alfred vent her chaste delight 

On ‘ darling little rooms so warm and bright ! ’ 
Chaunt ‘ I’m aweary,’ in infectious strain, 

And catch her ‘ blue fly singing i’ the pane.’ 

Tho’ praised by Critics, tho’ adored by Blues, 
Tho’ Peel with pudding plump the puling Muse, 
Tho’ Theban taste the Saxon’s purse controuls, 
And pensions Tennyson, while starves a Knowles, 
Rather, be thou, my poor Pierian Maid, 

Decent at least, in Hayley’s weeds array’d, 

Then patch with frippery every tinsel line, 

And flaunt, admired, the Rag Fair of the Nine ! 


To these lines the author added two footnotes. The first 
quoted in full the lines O Darling Room, which had been included 


in the 1832 volume, but not in that of 1842, appending the 
comment, ‘ The whole of this poem (I!!!) is worth reading, in order 
to see to what depth of silliness the human intellect can descend.’ 
The second note was as follows : 


I have no blind enthusiasm for Mr. Knowles, and I allow the grave 
faults of his diction and the somewhat narrow limits within which he has 
contracted his knowledge of character and life, but no one can deny that 
he nobly supported the British Drama, that he has moved the laughter 
and tears of thousands, that he forms an actual living and imperishable 
feature in the loftier life of the time, that the History of the English stage 
can never be written without long and honourable mention of Virginius 
and The Hunchback. The most that can be said of Mr. Tennyson is that 
he is the favourite of a small circle ; to the mass of the public little more 
than his name is known. He has moved no thousands, he has created no 
world of characters, he has laboured out no deathless truths, nor enlarged 
our knowledge of the human heart by the delineation of various and 
elevating passions, he has lent a stout shoulder to no sinking but manly 
cause, dear to the Nation and to Art: yetif the uncontradicted statement 
in the journals be true, this gentleman has been quartered on the Public 
Purse, he in the prime of life, belonging to a wealthy family, without, I 
believe, wife or children, at the very time that Mr. Knowles was lecturing 
for bread in foreign lands, verging towards old age, unfriended even by the 
Public he has charmed: such is the justice of our Ministers, work the 
national gratitude to those whom we thank and—-starve. 
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Tennyson was greatly incensed by this attack. He was 
abnormally sensitive and had an almost morbid shrinking from 
personal publicity, while an additional cause of irritation in this 
case was that Bulwer Lytton was a friend of his uncle, Charles 
Tennyson D’Eyncourt, to whom the poet’s grandfather had 
bequeathed the most valuable part of his property, though the 
poet’s father was the elder son and the father of eleven children. 
Tennyson himself had, since he left Cambridge, only had a very 
small income to live on, not more, I think, than 150/. a year. 
He had been engaged and unable to marry for ten years and had 
suffered a crushing blow through the Allen speculation. In these 
circumstances the references to his membership of a rich family 
and freedom from responsibility for wife or child particularly 
galled him. Moreover, he had heard that just at the time when 
the attack was written, Lytton had been staying with the D’Eyn- 
courts and had said to them, ‘ How much I should like to know 
your cousin Alfred,’ and then on going into a book ‘club in 
Cheltenham where he was living, he found a newspaper turned 
up and folded so that he could not miss the words ‘ See how ‘Sir 
Edward tickles up the poetasters.’ ‘The stupid, imsignificant 
paper and the purpose with which it had been set before me, 
provoked me,’ wrote Tennyson later. 

As a result, he responded to the attack in the lines entitled 
The New Timon and the Poets, which were published in Punch 
on February 28, 1846, over the signature ‘ Alcibiades.’ Tennyson 
stated emphatically soon after their publication that he never 
intended the verses to be published. He wrote: ‘I never sent 
my lines to Punch. John Forster did. They were too bitter. I 
do not think I should ever have published them.’ This statement 
has, I think, never been challenged. Forster seems never to 
have said anything to the contrary, nor have any of Lytton’s 
biographers or apologists. It must therefore be accepted as 
accurate. The choice of Forster was a natural one, for he was 
at this time, and for many years afterwards, a close friend of 
Tennyson, who seldom came to London without seeing him and 
who consulted him on many literary matters. Moreover, Forster 
was at this time closely associated with Lytton in the amateur 
dramatic scheme the ‘Splendid Strolling,’ which Dickens had 
inaugurated in September 1845. Possibly Forster may have been 
in Lytton’s confidence as to the real authorship of The New 
Timon, and he may have given some hint of this to Tennyson. 
If so, Tennyson very likely gave him the lines with the intention 
that he should show them to Lytton. The lines have been 
reprinted since, though not in the authorised editions of 
Tennyson. In order to complete the story they are reprinted 
here : 
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‘THE New TIMON AND THE PoETs’ 


We knew him, out of Shakespeare’s art, 
And those fine curses which he spoke ; 

The old Timon, with his noble heart, 
That, strongly loathing, greatly broke. 


So died the Old ; here comes the New. 
Regard him: a familiar face : 

I thought we knew him: What, it’s you, 
The padded man—that wears the stays— 


Who kill’d the girls and thrill’d the boys 
With dandy pathos when you wrote, 
A Lion, you, that made a noise, 
And shook a mane en papillottes. 


And once you tried the Muses too ; 

You fail’d Sir: therefore now you turn, 
To fall on those who are to you, 

As Captain is to Subaltern. 


But men of long-enduring hopes, 

And careless what this hour may bring, 
Can pardon little would-be Popes 

And Brummels, when they try to sting. 


An artist, Sir, should rest in Art, 
And waive a little of his claim ; 
To have the deep Poetic heart 
Is more than all poetic fame. 


But you, Sir, you are hard to please ; 
You never look but half content ; 
Nor like a gentleman at ease, 
With moral breadth of temperament. 


And what with spites and what with fears, 
You cannot let a body be : 

It’s always ringing in your ears, 
‘ They call this man as good as me.’ 


What profits now to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt— 

A dapper boot—a little hand— 
If half the little soul is dirt ? 
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You talk of tinsel !, why, we see 

The old mark of rouge upon your cheeks. 
You prate of Nature! you are he 

: That spilt his life about the cliques. 


A Timon you! Nay, nay, for shame : 
It looks too arrogant a jest— 

The fierce old man—to take his name, 
You bandbox. Off, and let him rest. 


At about the same time Tennyson evidently composed another 
reply to Lytton which, though bitter enough in its early stanzas, 
showed in its concluding lines a more genial and characteristic 
spirit. This poem has never been published before, though the 
last eight lines were printed in the Memoir (one vol. edition, 
Pp. 555). These lines gain very much in effectiveness by being read 
in their context, making an admirable conclusion to the whole, 
The poem is as follows : 


‘THE NEw TIMON AND THE Poets’ (Part II.) 


Will no one make this man secure 
That all his paper boats will swim ? 
Fair Countess,1 keep him always sure 
That all men always talk of him ! 


O tell him of his own great name, 
That is.to stare when mine shall die, 
Thro’ every market place of Fame 


In every butterwoman’s eye— 


If that would keep his bile in bounds, 
And help him not to rail and carp 

At one poor poet’s hundred pounds,? 
His bit of laurel and his harp— 


1 The ‘ Faix Countess” was almost certainly Marguerite Lady Blessington, 
whose literary salon at Gore House was then still in fullswing. She and Lytton 
had been frieuds for many years and were in.close correspondence about this 
time. She died aged about sixty, in 1849—C. B. L. T. 

* The ‘ hundred pounds’ is no doubt ‘ poetic licence,’ the pension having in 
fact been 200/. a year. This, and the reference to the ‘laurel’ made me think 
at one time that the poem referred to some attack on Tennyson’s selection for 
the Laureateship, but the MSS. evidence seems conclusive, since there exist 
versions of the published and unpublished New Timon poems, written in Tenny- 
son’s hand on the same sheet and numbered I. and II. respectively. Moreover, 
a pencil note on another version shows that Hallam Tennyson attributed the 


lines to the Timon episode.—C. B. L. T. 
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Who hates the byways of Disdain, 
Where one must trample things unsweet, 
And would much rather of the twain 


Chaff some broad porter of the street, 


And bandy slang, and heat his blood, 
And make him long to bruise and mall, 
And if he thresh’d me well and good, 
And if he couldn’t good and well. 


And then we two would make regale, 
And smoke the pipe of peace again 
By some deep quart of stalwart ale, 
And call each other honest men. 


For as to Fame who strides the earth 
With that long horn she loves to blow, 


I know a little of her worth, 
And I will tell you what I know. 


This London once was middle sea, 
Those hills were plains within the past; 
They will be plains again—and we, 


Poor devils, babble, we shall last. 


To the next number of Punch Tennyson contributed—again 
over the signature of ‘ Alcibiades ’—a poem in the nature of an 
expression of regret for the publication of his fierce reply to the 
attack which had been made upon him. The poem was entitled 
Afterthoughis and is now included in the authorised edition as 
Literary Squabbles. There exists another version of this poem, 
hitherto unpublished, which is probably an earlier draft and 
represents the poet’s first violent reaction to the feeling of regret. 
This draft, which, judging from paper, ink and handwriting, seems 
to be contemporary with the events described above, runs as 
follows : 

‘THE NEXT MORNING’ 
Too harsh! I loathe it and retract, 
Yet see, sir, spite of spite is born, 
And men turn vermin in the fact 
Of paying ought of scorn with scorn. 


Ah God, we petty fools of rhyme 

That shriek and sweat in pigmy wars 
Before the stony face of Time, 

And look’d at by the silent stars ! 
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And strain to make one inch of room 
For our sweet selves, and cannot hear 
The sullen Lethe rolling doom 


On us and ours and all things here, 


When one small touch of Charity 
Would lift us more to Godlike state, 

Than if ten years the crowd should cry 
Like those which call’d Diana great, 


Lytton also evidently repented of his outburst, and no doubt 
repentance was intensified by the unexpected castigation which 
‘ School-Miss Alfred ’ inflicted on him. At first he publicly and 
persistently denied the authorship of The New Timon (though it 
is interesting to find him acknowledging his authorship in a letter 
to Lady Blessington dated December 24, 1846, where he thanks her 
for a letter of encouragement received ‘amidst the storm which 
howls around my little boat ’), and when later the poem was re- 
published under his name the Tennyson attack was omitted from it, 

In conclusion, it is pleasant to be able to record that Knowles 
was actually granted a very well deserved pension of 200/. a year 
in 1848, and that Tennyson in 1877 dedicated his play Harold to 
the first Ear! Lytton, son of his old adversary and then Viceroy 
of India, in the following letter which showed that he no longer 


felt any bitterness against his old antagonist, and that if he had 
ever harboured any resentment against the D’Eyncourts for their 
friendship with Lytton, this, too, had disappeared :— 


“My DEAR Lorp LyTToN, 

After old world records—such as the Bayeux Tapestry and 
the Roman de Rose—Edward Freeman’s History of the Norman 
Conquest, and your father’s Historical Romance treating of the 
same times, have been mainly helpful to me in writing this 
drama. Your father dedicated his Harold to my father’s brother ; 
allow me to dedicate my Harold to yourself.’ 


To this letter Lord Lytton replied from Calcutta in highly 
appreciative terms (see Memoir, one vol. edition, p. 600), and so 
this poetic vendetta was composed. Now, however, that the 
famous protagonists are so long dead, and the lapse of time 
enables us to see the whole episode in perspective, there seems 


no reason why the story should not be told in full, and some very 
spirited satire and genuine poetry made accessible to readers of 
The Nineteenth Century. Moreover, when the complete picture 
is given, both combatants seem to emerge from the struggle with 
more credit than previous partial statements had enabled one 
to realise. 


C. B. L. TENNYSON. 
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